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THE MICHELIN SPORT EP-X. 
FOR GREAT HANDLING, 
INSPIRED PERFORMANCE AND 
OUTBREAKS OF SPRING FEVER. 


It happens every spring. Your 
thoughts turn to daydreams of 
baseball games, picnics and 
beach parties. 

You yearn for excitement, ad- 
venture and a decent date 

Diagnosis: You're coming down 
with a classic case of spring fever. 

Treatment: For prompt, soothing 
relief, four out of five experts (the 
other split for the Bahamas and 
couldn't be reached} recommend 
the following. 

Find yourself a friend. Add one 
Mustang, Camaro, Daytona or 
performance car of your choice 
And do a litle spring cleaning. 








BECAUSE SO MUCH IS RIDING 


fter nage you'll be in the per- 
fect ay clha of mind to discover 
how exhilarating springtime can 
be. Particularly when you experi- 
ence it on a new set of Michelin 
High Performance Sport Tires. 

The SR-rated Sport EP-X has a 
big, fat contact patch. For big, 
strong grip. An euhesive tread 
compound. And Michelin's famous 
triangular treadblocks 

The result? Soul-stirring handling, 
cornering and acceleration. Plus 
optimum stability and control 

And because April showers may 
come your way in May or June, 


the Sport EP-X is an : 


MICHELIN’ 


ON YOUR TIRES.” 


All-weather pert ormance tire. 

Best of all, the Sport EP-X is a 
Michelin. Which means the mile 
age, reliability and value that go 
hand in glove with the Michelin 
name never take a back seat to 
performance 

So what's the prognosis? 

If you have a bad case of 
spring fever, we predict every- 
thing's going to turn out fine 

Just sit back, relax and enjoy 
the cure. 












‘Te numbers speak for 
themselves. 

For $10.75, we'll 
deliver 2 full pounds. 
That's about half what 
most others charge. 

And Express Mail 
service has overnight 
reliability that's close to 
perfect. 

And with 13,500 
Express Mail collection 
boxes, 26,000 Express 
Mail post offices and 
265,000 letter carriers 
nationwide, we give you 
more convenient places 
to mail your packages 
than everyone else 
combined. 

So for price, reliability 
and convenience, we're 
the ones who will give 
you your $10.75’s worth. 

And then some. 

For more information, 
contact your local post 
office. 

When we say overnight, 
we mean overnight. 


EXPRESS MAIL (2. 
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NO OTHER OVERNIGHT SERVICE 
DELIVERS SO MUCH FOR SO LITTLE. 
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Worn motor oil leaves baked- GM Goodwrench Motor Oil Goodwrench Motor Oil. 

on deposits that reduce per- meets or exceeds all GM speci- No one knows your GM car 
formance and strip years off lifer tile) atom (em C1\) Mer-lece- Lalo mire lal better than Mr. Goodwrench. 
your engine's useful life. That's __ trucks. It reduces engine wear. No one. Mr. Goodwrench also 
why Mr. Goodwrench recom- Fights sludge buildup. And recommends GM oil filters. See 
aalsyale mace eLeclmelimeiat-lalel ot) protects against rust. elelme)' 7al=)acmanr-laler- mel mellm-lale| 
with GM Goodwrench Motor So next time you need an filter change 
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Oil: The Life Preserver. oil change, change to GM intervals. 
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COVER: Superconductivity, once a dead 64 
end, becomes the hottest thing in physics 


TIME 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


Flying trains. Practical electric cars. Dime-a-dozen medical 
imaging machines. Normally cautious scientists are talking 
seriously about the prospects for these and other blue-sky 
inventions. Reason: a rapid-fire series of breakthroughs in 
substances that conduct electricity with perfect efficiency 
could eventually revolutionize technology. See SCIENCE. 


VoL. 129 No. 19 








NATION: = the lran-contrahearings 10 
begin, the White House feels the heat 


With a surprise opening witness, a select congressional 
committee explores a secret privatization of foreign policy 


designed to defy Capitol Hill on contra aid. » The first criminal 
casualty of the affair pleads guilty and points a finger at Oliver 
North. » A varied cast of characters get ready to face a grilling. 


>» New social clubs offer AIDS screening for jittery singles. 








ESSAY: Nobel Laureate Elie Wiesel 93 


examines the trial of Klaus Barbie 


The “Butcher of Lyons,” who eluded his postwar pursuers 


for almost 40 years with help from the U.S. and other governments, 


goes on trial next week for crimes against humanity. Will 


Klaus Barbie, seized by Nazi-hunters in Bolivia and extradited 
to France, now name those who assisted him in escaping justice 


and force a judgment day for nations as well as individuals? 
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World 

Reagan and Nakasone 
meet and try to avoid a 
trade clash. » An 
American death in 
Nicaragua. » US. to 
Waldheim: stay home. 


76 

Education 

At the National Acade- 
my of Sciences, tensions 
build between hard 

and soft scientists 

> Princeton gets a pres- 
ident from Michigan 
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whole or in part without written permission is prohibited. TIME and the Red Border Design are protected through trademark registration in the United States and in the foreign countries where TIME 
magazine circulates. POSTMASTER: Send address changes to TIME, Time & Life Building, 541 N. Fairbanks Court, Chicago, Ill. 60611-3333. 
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Law 

Increased pursuit of 
child sex abusers raises 
concerns about damag- 
ing false charges. 

> “Propaganda” labels 
do not chill free speech. 


79 
Living 


Panda mania! All New 
York turns out for Chi- 
na’s newest ambassa- 
dors, Ling Ling and 
Yong Yong, as they set- 
tle into the Bronx Zoo. 
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Economy & Business 
US. jet builders face 
keen competition from 
Europe’s Airbus 

> New hope for com- 
puter makers. » How 
the FDIC closes a bank 


81 
Art 


After hitting its nadir 
in 1985, the Whitney 
Biennial is back: less 
airheaded, more con- 
servative, offering some 
distinct pleasures. 


63 


Environment 

Ina pair of landmark 
experiments, scientists 
in California conduct 
the first authorized re- 
lease of man-made mi- 
crobes into the open air 


83 


Books 

Choreographer Paul 
Taylor recalls the saints 
and demons of a danc- 
er’s life. » A Histor) 

of the Jews recounts 
4,000 years of awe 
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ALetter from the Publisher 


ast summer passed painfully for Margie Brauer, 60, and her 

husband Ernie, 69, one of the thousands of American farm 
families who have been battling hard times. Mired in debt, the 
Norlina, N.C., couple declared bankruptcy in April 1986. Then, 
facing foreclosure on the 228-acre farm that she and Ernie 
had worked for 40 years, Margie 
wrote an eloquent letter to 
a court-appointed trustee, ex- 
pressing the hope that she and 
her husband might somehow re- 
tain their self-respect as they 
went through the agonizing pro- 
cess of giving up their home and 
land. TIME reprinted that letter 
(NATION, Sept. 8), prompting an 
outpouring of mail from across 
the U.S. and half a dozen foreign 
countries. Many of those letters 
offered not only sympathy but 
also financial assistance (A LET- 
TER FROM THE PUBLISHER, Sept. 22). The money, about 
$22,000, helped ease a bit of the financial strain on the Brauers, 
though their total assets of $413,000 fell far short of the $678,000 
they owed. Last November, Margie and Ernie watched as their 
cattle were taken away, but they were allowed to remain in their 
home until the rest of their property could be sold. 

Then, unexpectedly, came an event that Margie Brauer 
calls the “turning point in our lives.” A Dutch-born business- 
man who lived in Switzerland read about the couple's difficul- 





Margie and Ernie Brauer at ease down on the farm 


ties. He had always been grateful to the U.S. for the part its 
Army played in helping liberate the Netherlands in World War 
II. Acting through an intermediary in February, the business- 
man (who insists on anonymity) gave the Brauers 100,000 Swiss 
francs—about $60,000. Ernie, an Army veteran who fought in 
, Holland during the war, said 
simply, “Thank God.” Margie 
was more expansive. “I had ac- 
cepted the fact that things would 
never be the same again,” she 
said. “It’s just a blessing.” 

The money made it possible 
for the Brauers and their lawyer 
to work out a deal with the 
bankruptcy trustee to buy back 
the farmhouse and 38 acres. 
Last Thursday a county clerk re- 
corded the deed in the Brauers’ 
name. Margie, who had taken a 
job as a hospital secretary to sup- 
plement Ernie’s $300 monthly Social Security check, sat secure- 
ly in her kitchen last week. “I look out my window,” she said. 
“Our view is so lovely from the house down to the creek. It has 
never been so green.” But then she added quietly, “So many 
good things have come to us. In a way I am embarrassed. I still 
hurt for those who are so much worse off and have no recourse.” 
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What did you do to deserve Beefeater? i 
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IMPORTED ENGLISH GIN ~ aV 


The best of times deserve the best of taste. 

















A sportive interpretation of a classic: The Movado 
Museum Sports Edition (SE) Watch. 

Its origins date to the beginning of the modern 
design movement. 

A group of internationally-known artists, devel- 
oped the premise: simple, functional, tasteful, and 
believed it could be applied to every aspect of the 
world we live in. 

The simplicity of the now-famous “gold-dot” dial 
watch is a tribute to their goal. 

It is the only dial design ever to be selected 
as part of the permanent collection of the Museum 
of Modern Art. 

The Movado Museum SE Watch incorporates the 
classic design of the dial with the sportive spirit of 
stainless steel. 

The “dots” (in 18 karat gold micron-finish) function 
as rivets for the slim, flexible bracelet. 

Being a sportswatch, it is, naturally, water-resistant 
and has an electronic-quartz movement. 

As has been true of Movado Watches for over 100 
years, it is completely crafted in Switzerland. 

The Movado Museum SE Watch. 

A timepiece of function and simplicity. 


MOVADO 


The Museum.Watch. 


The Movado Museum dial is a registered trademark of The Movado Watch Corporation. 


For brochure send $2 to Movado, Dept.TI, 650 Fifth Ave, N.Y, N.Y. 10019 














Bugged Embassy 


To the Editors: 
} In your attempt to illustrate the 
| events at the U.S. embassy in Moscow 
| (NATION, April 20], you have smeared the 
USS. Marine Corps with your cover of the 
Marine with the black eye. Although I 
served in the Army, I am sickened by 
your insinuation. There were only a few 
Marines involved in the incident. Your 
cover makes it look as if you are out to get 
| the whole Corps. You owe an apology to 
many dedicated Marines. 
Charles F. Murphy Jr. 
Stamford, Conn. 








Who was the spineless, whimpering 
editor who approved this cheap shot at 
the Marines? He should spend a little 
time at a Marine Corps base asking Ma- 
rines how they feel about giving secrets to 


the mistakes of a few misguided souls 
symbolize the ineptitude of the entire 
Corps, you are tarnishing the pride of the 
Marines. That implication is not only an 
injustice, it is enough to give true Marines 
a knot in their stomachs. I do not like the 
way you portrayed my Marine Corps, not 
one damn bit. Why don’t you show the 
Marines how much literary backbone you 
have and print this contrary view? 
James L. Coster 
Cambridge, Mass. 





As a former Marine corporal, I was 
saddened by your cover. My question is, 
After the slaughter of more than 200 Ma- 
rines in Beirut, why wasn't President Rea- 
gan on the cover with two black eyes? 

Paul L. Gremmels 
Glenwood, Minn. 


What have we as a nation done to in- 
still in our youth an attitude that con- 
dones the thrill of the moment? Are the 
desire for extra money and the need for 


| that they will abandon their consciences 
and betray their country? Perhaps televi- 
sion is the source of this life-style, or may- 





the Soviets. By suggesting, as you do, that | 
| income, no-kids couples), who are the 
| new subset of highrollers [LtvinG, April 





pleasure so important to our young people | 





Letters 


be our busyness. Whatever, we appear to 
be a society that has become so shallow 
that we have lost our integrity. 
Sandy Darby 
Aurora, Colo. 


I do not blame the Soviets for bugging 
the newly built U.S. embassy in Moscow. 
Spying on your enemies is a normal part 
of international affairs. I blame the U.S. 
security experts who did not foresee or 
prevent this expensive fiasco. 

Jason Cohen 
Oak Park, Ill. 


Thatcher in Moscow 

After reading about British Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher's visit to the 
Soviet Union [WORLD, April 13], I feel I 
must respond to the hypocrisy of Thatch- 


| er’s comments on human rights. Before 


she can criticize the Soviets for the way 
they deal with their dissidents, Thatcher 
should turn to her own backyard—North- 
ern Ireland—where democracy has 
ceased to exist since the Anglo-Irish 
Agreement of 1985. The pact endangers 
the civil rights of citizens in an integral 
part of the United Kingdom, namely 
Northern Ireland, and gives a foreign flag 
equal status with the Union Jack. In con- 
trast to the Soviet citizens who turned out 
in droves to welcome Thatcher, we in 
Northern Ireland look upon her as some- 
one who has only added to our pain, anger 
and distress. 
Tan Paisley Jr. 
Belfast Young Democrats 
Belfast 


DINK Ado 
The article describing DINKs (double- 


20), omitted my acronym. I am a SINK 

(single income, no kids). A friend of mine 
is a SUNK (single, unemployed, no kids). 

Cheryl A. Harper 

Charlotte, N.C. 


My husband and I spent years DINK- 
ing around, until 1987, when we built a 
home and had twins. We are now PHOBs 
(previous highrollers, on a budget). 

Karen Dreher Burdick 
Livonia, Mich. 


I will settle anytime for the FIKs (fam- 
ilies including kids). 

Emile Karson 

Potomac, Md. 


Among our friends, the more appro- 
priate acronym is SICK (single income, 
couple of kids). 

Ann Dallavalle 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Not all couples who are childless by 
choice have it all. It is perhaps more valid 
to examine the motivation of those who 














choose to reproduce without considering 

how they are going to support and nurture 
their youngsters. 

Myrna F. Solganick 

Middleton, Wis. 





What about that classy group, the 
SWANKs (single women and no kids)? 

Mary Louise Kearny 

Paris 


DINK couples say they cannot have 
children because they do not have the 
time for them. Asa Turkish exchange stu- 
dent, I see this decision as an expression 
of extreme egoism and a reflection of 
America’s fast life-style. In my country, 
we encourage having children. Most hus- 
bands and wives have to work just as hard 
as DINKs to make a living, yet Turkish 
couples still find time for family life. 

Kamuran Godelek 
Greensboro, N.C. 


The DINKs will not be with us for too 
long. If they do not start having babies 
soon, they will make themselves exdinkt. 

Sheldon Pine 
Zurich 








Burnished Sunflowers 

In his review of the auction of Van 
Gogh’s Sunflowers [ART, April 13], Rob- 
ert Hughes refers to the picture as “dead,” 
“callused” or “reduced” because of “un- 
stable” chrome yellows. On the contrary, 
this canvas of sunflowers is sublime. Vin- 
cent’s brother Théo supplied Van Gogh 
with the best paints Théo could buy. 
While working on a book on French sun- 
flowers and Van Gogh's paintings, I en- 
countered a botanical phenomenon. Sun- 
flower colors change with age, weather, 
time of day and even the soil—burnished 
gold, burnt lemon, dusty ocher and pump- 
kin orange. Van Gogh simply painted 
these flowers as he saw them, exaggerat- 
ing nothing. The painting on the auction- 

eer’s easel showed the real thing. 
David Douglas Duncan 
Mouans-Sartoux, France 








Hospital Care 

In your article on New York Hospital 
(MEDICINE, April 27], Iam quoted as say- 
ing, “We have done many terrible things 
in the past.” Such a statement could be 
construed as relating to the care we give 
our patients. I certainly never intended to 
imply that the care provided by our excel- 
lent medical and nursing staff is anything 

less than first rate. 
David D. Thompson, M.D., Director 
New York Hospital 
New York City 





Airing Racism 

I watched the ABC Nightline program 
when Dodger Vice President Al Cam- 
panis made racist remarks about blacks 
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American League batting titles, 
once explained why, whenever he 

up to the plate, he concen- 

trates hard on the fundamentals. 
é His reason was simple: “If | leaye 
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WHAT IF 





YOUR NAME JS SEAVER 
AND YOU CAN'T 
THROW A STRIKE? 





If you're a famous pitcher bound 
for the Hall of Fame, there are 
bound to be many investment firms 
whod gladly manage your money. 

But Tom's brother, Charles, 
found a firm where you don't have to 
be a 300 game winner to be treated 
like a major leaguer. 

Dean Witter. 

Just like every Dean Witter 


client, Charles has his own Account 
Executive who can help with all of his 
financial needs. In fact, right now, 
we're helping him plan for retirement 
and his children’s education. 

Through his Account Executive, 
Charles has the benefit of Dean 
Witter’s resources, expert advice, 
and full range of investment 
opportunities. 


CHARLES SEAVER, BUILDER 


You can be sure when youve a 
client with Dean Witter, you'll be 
treated the same special way. 

So call one of our offices today. 
Or stop by and talk with an Account 
Executive. 

We'll prove that you don’t have to 
be an All-Star to be treated like one. 

After all, you're somebody at 
Dean Witter. 


Youre somebody at Dean Witter. 


A member of the ry 
Sears Financial Network 


DEAN WITTER 





© 1987 DEAN WITTER REYNOLDS INC. MEMBER SIPC 
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[SPoRT, April 20]. It is inconceivable that 
the Dodgers’ owners did not know Cam- 
panis’ attitude. For management, his sin 
was not to harbor racist views but to ex- 
press them openly. Let us hope that these 
same officials will no longer tolerate de- 
rogatory comments in private any more 
than they do in public 
Hwa-tsun Feng 
Kent, Wash 


The U.S. has come a long way since 
1947, when Jackie Robinson broke the 
color barrier by joining the Brooklyn 
Dodgers. Eliminating racial discrimina- 
tion enriched America’s favorite game 
immeasurably because it enabled count- 
less talented athletes to play in the major 
leagues. Of equal value to breaking the 
color line would be a program to promote 
athletes into managerial positions. Merit 
alone did a fine job on the field; it will 
work equally well in the clubhouse 

Jonathan G. Solomon 
Hampton, Va 


Trading with Japan 


U.S. sanctions against the importa- 
tion of Japanese electronic products 
[WORLD, April 13] resulted from the in- 
ability of Japanese semiconductor manu- 
facturers to understand the fears of Amer- 
ican businessmen who saw the relentless 
expansion by the Japanese into global 
markets as an attempt to destroy the U.S. 
semiconductor industry. This insensitivity 
on the part of the Japanese manufacturers 
is symptomatic of the way they approach 
their business problems. The Japanese 
have always been more concerned about 
their competition at home than with their 
counterparts in the U.S 

Kankichi Itani, President 
ltani Trading Co. Ltd 
Tokyo 


If, as Senator Pete Wilson says, we are 
“at war with Japan,” then there are an 
awful lot of American firms engaged in 
traitorous business. I work for a Japanese 
company whose main customer is an 
American firm that buys Japanese com- 
ponents. Because of these imports, the 
American company has been laying off 
workers and closing factories in the U.S. 
At the same time, it is steadily increasing 
its purchases of parts from my firm. Four 
years ago, I came to this country to learn 
how to succeed in selling to the Japanese 
I now wonder if I have not been wasting 
my time. Many American businessmen 
would simply rather buy directly from the 
Japanese than face the task of having to 
compete against them 
Frederick Locke 
Tokyo 
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When it comes to business, go 
straight to the top. To the Landmark of 
Los Angeles. The Westin Bonaventure. 
Where you'll find express check-in 
and check-out. Executive floors 
reserved just for corporate travelers. 
A complimentary continental break- 
fast at our own Top of Five. Free use 
of a nearby health and fitness facility. 
And a convenient downtown location 
in the heart of L.A’s business center. 
For reservations, call your travel 
agent. Or call us toll-free at 
800-228-3000. We'll be here. Where we 
always are. Right on top of everything. 


THE WESTIN BONAVENTURE 


THE PEOPLE AND PLACES OF WESTIN 


loving Compal Ctied, WESTIN 


HOTELS & RESORTS 








they wore this. 
Join The Boy Scouts of America. 
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Superior maintenance capabilities have 
earned Iberia, the international airline 
of Spain, stature as a member of Europe's 
exclusive Atlas Group, with reciprocal 
maintenance contracts established with such 
esteemed airlines as Lufthansa, Air France, 
Sabena, and Alitalia. Which should come as 
no surprise, since Iberia also ranks as the 
third largest airline in Europe today. 

A reputation for excellence in maintenance 
has not only earned Iberia well-deserved Atlas 
Group membership. High in-flight training 
standards prompted twelve international air- 
lines to select Iberia to train their flight crews. 
Impeccable on-board service has earned 
the trust of over 13 million passengers every 
year. And Iberia’s 95% punctuality for on-time 
performance has assured respect and 
confidence within the international business 
community of five continents. 

Call your travel agent, or call Iberia direct 
at 1-800-SPAIN IB We won't rest until we're busy 
giving you the service you also merit. 


THE BEST CONNECTIONS IN THE WORLD 
MEAN NOTHING IF AN AIRLINE FORGETS 
THE HUMAN ONE. 

















Tax Reform 


Make the Most 
of Your Best 
Opportunities— 
Now 





Guide 
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> Don’t just cope with tax re- 
form. Prosper under it—with the 
new MONEY Guide to Your Taxes. 


hat are the hidden wealth- 
building opportunities of tax re- 
form? Where will you find your best tax 
deductions? What steps should you be 
taking to come out a winner—now and in 
the years ahead? 
The answers you need are in the 
MONEY Guide to your Taxes—all new for 
1987 from the editors of MONEY 
Magazine. Articles include: 


a What Every 


to Know an 





Needs 
Now 


MONEY takes apart the new tax 
law and shows how it will affect 
people in more than a dozen 
ries 
w Tax Reform Winners and 
Losers 


@ A Quarterly Tax Planning 
Calendar 


@ Worksheets for Calculating 
Your Taxes for the next three 


rs 
s Investment Strate- 


ae 


aTax-favored Investments 
Worth a Second Look Now 
To get your copy of the MONEY 
Guide to Your Taxes, send a check or 
money order payable to MONEY for 
$3.95 to: 


MONEY Guide to Your Taxes 
Box 999, Dept. TK 
Radio City Station 

New York, NY 10101 








Please allow 6 to 8 weeks for delivery 











American Scene 





In New Hampshire: Skid Marks 





—~ ou made a record, and everyone 
bought it. Then you went on tour, 
and everyone lined up for tickets. That 
was all any of us knew about the music 
business, and that included the people 
who ran the business.” The speaker is 
Tom Rush, a folk singer, acoustic-guitar 
operator and onetime rambling man with 
some mileage on him. Just now, like other 
New Hampshiremen in Mud Season, he 
feels entitled to be a touch grouchy. There 
was plenty of snow for cross-country ski- 
ing this winter on the logging roads 
around his big hillside house, but the ma- 
ple-syrup season was no damned good at 
all, and then outrageous rains flooded 
nearby roads so that Keene and Concord 
were just about unreachable. Blackfly sea- 
son is not more than 15 minutes away 
Still, the sun is shining, just barely, and 
yes—a sour grin—even the music busi- 
ness is beginning to show signs of life 

Rush, a lean, easy-moving, mus- 
tached fellow of 46, got his start as a folkie 
in Cambridge, Mass., when he was a 
sophomore at Harvard. Joan Baez was be- 
ginning to make a name in Cambridge 
then, and both of them played at a folk 
hangout called Club 47 

That was in 1961, near the beginning 
of what those who know all the verses to 
Freight Train now call, with the rueful 
irony of survivors, the “great folk-music 
scare of the ‘60s. For the rest of the 
decade and part of the ‘70s too, Rush 
spent most of his time on the road, as he 
recalls now, playing concerts and club 
gigs, getting a lavender tan from stage 
lights, finding his moments of repose 
watching the mysterious turning, turning 
of airport carrousels, living a life that 
made more money than sense. A song he 
wrote in those cockerel days yipped, “I 
can’t stop more than just a few minutes, 


Tom Rush has a guitar, a farm, a family and a central organization 


baby, make love to you, hey, hey, hey, I’m 
on the road again.”” Now when he sings it, 
a rooted New Hampshire householder 
with a wife and two young sons, there is a 


note of amazement in his voice: “Did | 
really do all that crazy stuff?” 
Sure did, while the ramble lasted 


Then the national enthusiasm for folk 
music faded to its customary polite mur- 
mur. Rush was still fairly successful, but 
that was fairly disastrous in the platinum- 
or-bust pop-music world. Punk was big; 
should he dye his hair purple and wear 
Spandex? Or mess around with country 
rock? A couple of years before, he had 
bought a shaggy, overgrown 600-acre 
farm in the southern part of New Hamp- 
shire, his home state. He had a good view 
of Mount Monadnock and enough money 
to hide out for a year. As the fat years ran 
out in the early ‘70s, he retreated to the 
woods. He spent his time clearing sap- 
lings on old logging trails; good folk-song 
material here. He bought some beehives 
He tapped his maple trees in the spring 
and discovered with a born-again coun- 
tryman’s pleasure that his illustrious an- 
cestor, Dr. Benjamin Rush of Philadel- 
phia, a signer of the Declaration of 
Independence, had written a long letter to 
Thomas Jefferson, promoting maple sug- 
ar as a boon to health and commerce 

Low ambition, low energy, he says 
now of this period. Low results too; he 
kept his guitars tuned, but the none-too- 
healthy pop-music industry, then as now, 
was preoccupied with selling rock 'n’ roll 
to teenagers. Listeners, when he had lis- 
teners, cheered his Drop Down Mama and 
Rainy Day Man and laughed at his New 
Hampshire jokes. But in one of the gutsy 
blues yowls that he had begun to sing In 
his twangy weathered baritone, he com- 
plained about feeling “like some old en- 
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eople with unique financial con- 
cerns deserve customized bank- 
ing services. And that’s what you'll find 
Upstairs at the Harris, the Private Bank- 

ing Group of the Harris Bank. 
Robert Kolar originally came to 
the Harris for financing to begin his 
law firm. Today, he does all his personal and business 
banking Upstairs. Over the years, we have financed 
everything from his sailboat to the refurbishment of 
his historic office building on North Dearborn Street. 
We've established a brokerage account for his invest- 
ments, as well as a Corporate Profit Sharing and Pension 

Plan for his employees. 

As your financial goals expand, your banking needs 
become more specialized. This specialization is what 
sets Upstairs apart from private banking at other major 
banks. We offer separate groups of bankers, with each 
concentrating on a specific business or profession. 
These include Medical, Corporate Executive, Entre- 
preneur, Special Investor, Attorney, and CPA. 

Not everyone needs such pec e! banking 


services. But if you're ready to Wit Le 
move Upstairs, call J. Patrick \j hit}? 


Benton at 461-5670. ses sinks ot 


Upstairs at the Harris. 
Move up to the Banking Lion. 


Harris Trust and Savings Bank, 111 W. Monroe St., Chicago, IL 60603. 
Member F.D.L.C.. Federal Reserve System. 





Performance. It’s what separates 
the best from the rest. And in busi- 
ness communications, perform- 
ance means LIGHTNET. 

What makes LIGHTNET the 
leader? First, business-to-business 


communications is the only thing 
we do. So, naturally, we do it better 
than companies who spread their 
expertise more thinly. 

Second, we ownand operate a 
100% fiber-optic network- which 


means unparalleled communica- 
tions accuracy, security and relia- 
bility for you 

And third, our digital private-line 
servicescan save you up to 50% over 
comparable telecommunications 
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| gine, lost my driving wheel . . .” And that 
described his stalled career at the end of 
the '70s 

His moves since then seem logical 
enough now, but at the time they took 
some nerve. He began to talk things over 
with David Sykes, an old friend who 
teaches a course in entrepreneurship at 
Boston University. Sykes believed that 
Rush’s fans were still out there, 15 years 
older and living in better neighborhoods. 
This audience was still receptive to the 
music it liked, but not in sports arenas 
with 20,000 screaming kids. 

This made sense to Rush, and so did 
Sykes’ idea of how to be an entrepreneur: 
“Leave skid marks at the edge of the 
cliff.” Rush was about to leave some. The 

2 year before, 1980, he had failed to fill a 


§00-seat rock club in Boston for a Christ- 
mas show, at $7 a ticket. Now he booked 
the city’s classiest concert house, the 
2,600-seat Symphony Hall, for a year-end 
performance at $15. It was a $20,000 
gamble, and it paid off in a sellout. A year 
later, when he repeated the concert, Bos- 
tonians talked of his “traditional” Sym- 
phony Hall year-ender, Next season pub- 
lic television filmed the show. By this 
winter the year-ender had grown to a 
three-performance weekend exhaust-a- 
thon with Symphony Hall set up cabaret- 
style and tickets pegged up to $24.50 
Rush followed what he calls a Club 47 for- 
mat, an idea he worked out with Sykes. 
What it boils down to is not just a lot of 
guest talent but as much interaction as 
possible among the performers. 

“Chaos describes it nicely,” says 
Rush, but when it works, it means that 
Guitar Wizard David Bromberg, for ex- 
| ample, doesn’t just appear, do a three- 

song Bromberg bubble unrelated to any- 
thing else and then vanish. Instead he 
may back up Rush later on slide guitar 
and improvise a number with the gifted 
white Bluesman John Hammond. This 











After several years of intense study, a lot of college graduates 
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season’s featured guest was the formida- 
ble black Rhythm-and-Blues Pioneer Bo 
Diddley, whose major weapon is a five- 
speed turbo electric guitar built in a star- 
tling rectangular shape. 

This winter, unless he had played the 
night before, Rush heaved out of bed at 
5:30 a.m. He would be on cross-country 
skis at first light, breaking trail on his log- 
ging roads. By 7:30 he had showered, and 
driven his sons Benjamin, 11, and Richard, 
4, to school. He ate breakfast with his wife 
Beverly, and by 8 a.m. was busy at his desk 
| in an office partitioned off in what must 
have been the hayloft of his barn. Then. . . 

Wait a minute. This guy is a folk sing- 
er? A modern Leadbelly? He sounds like 
one of those hero CEOs in FORTUNE or 
Forbes who eats nails, sleeps three hours a 
night and never, never loses his driving 
wheel. Worse to come: by 9 a.m., the six 
employees of Maple Hill Productions 
have started to arrive, make coffee and re- 
structure the music biz. The strategy that 


the Tom Rush name for leverage, once it 
was re-established. Then he would create 
a central organization that could bring 
folk musicians and audiences together. 
Now, Maple Hill Inc. of Hillsboro, N.H., 
is percolating as a record company called 
Night Light Recordings, a booking agent 
for new and used talent, a publisher, a 
producer of special events (with clam- 
bakes, boat rides and fireworks thrown in, 
if that’s what you want) and a mail-order 


and T shirts. 


efining folk music as anything folks 

will listen to is too broad for Rush and 
Maple Hill, and confining it to Elizabe- 
than ballads played on dulcimers is way 
too narrow. Most of the artists associated 
with Rush and Maple Hill play acoustic 
instruments, though Rush’s keyboardist, 
Irwin Fisch, for instance, played a Bald- 
win grand rigged out with a synthesizer at 
Symphony Hall. Bill Morrissey is a 
quirky, funny New Hampshireman who 
sometimes performs with Rush, singing 
made-by-hand songs about how he should 
be working the second shift at the shoe 


and probably won't make it tonight. Da- 
vid Buskin and Robin Batteau are clas- 
sically trained musicians, sophisticated 
enough to put across an intricate, pun- 
mad parody of Thomas Mann’s Death in 
Venice (“He was a great musician, who fi- 
nally learned decomposition . . .”) Chris- 
tine Lavin sings witty, wistful songs about 
shouldering your way through the big 
world when you are only five feet tall and 
not very fierce. 

Meanwhile, there’s a spread sheet to 


music conference to be held at the farm in 
June. No, forget June, there are buckets to 
be taken down on Rush’s roadside sugar 
maples, and it’s time to put in blueberry 
bushes. Somebody's on the phone. Is he 
really doing all this crazy stuff? You bet 
Has he found his driving wheel? Stay 
tuned. By Jack Skow 
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Rush worked out with Sykes was to use | 


house that sends out records and tapes 


factory, except that here he is in this bar | 


be read and plans to be made for a folk- | 
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It is a uniquely American 
ritual. A concerned and cu 
rious citizenry gathers in an 
electronic version of a Colo- 
nial town meeting to watch 
their elected representatives grill Govern- 
ment officials, high and low, about a sorry 
episode in contemporary history. The 
viewing can be painful yet mysteriously 
exhilarating, boring at times yet somehow 
fascinating. It is an odd self-flagellation, 
but out of it can emerge a catharsis. The 
| Government’s secrets are exposed, its ac- 
| tions explained, condoned or condemned 
The issue is faced. The nation moves on 
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Hints of Conspiracy 


The lran- -contra hearings will renew pressure on the White House 


The process begins again this week 
as klieg lights illuminate the solemn 
faces of 15 Congressmen and eleven 
Senators seated on a two-tiered dais 
draped in burgundy bunting, at the 
opening of a four-month public explora- 
tion of the Iran-contra affair. This is the 
same Senate Caucus Room where televi- 


sion cameras revealed Senator Joseph 
McCarthy as a snarling bully. It is 
where Richard Nixon’s closest aides 


President’s Watergate crimes. 
Are the stakes as high this time? 
Probably not, but the unpredictable lurks 


| told lies in a vain effort to support the 











Said a White House aide last week: “You 
can never tell in what direction a hearing 
like this may go.” Panel Member Peter 
Rodino, the New Jersey Congressman 
whose steady hand in 1974 dignified the 
impeachment proceedings against Nixon, 
hears echoes. “We have a situation again 
where we have much of the Executive 
Branch misunderstanding the rule of 
law,” he says. “We just can’t let that go 
unchallenged and unaddressed.” | 
The alleged “misunderstanding” of 
the “rule of law” that Congress plans to 
probe goes far beyond the unhinged arms- 
for-hostages deals with Iran and the 











siphoning of profits to the Nicaraguan 
contras, which formed the focus of the 


Tower board’s report in February. In- 
stead, a central issue this time will be the 
role Administration officials played in 
pursuing a secret and possibly illegal for- 
eign policy by using a shady cadre of pri- 
vate and semiprivate operatives to supply 
military aid to the contras when such aid 
was restricted by Congress 
How explosive this investigation 
could be was revealed last week, when In- 
dependent Counsel Lawrence Walsh se- 
cured the scandal’s first guilty plea, one 
that led uncomfortably close to the Oval 
Office. Conservative Fund Rais- 
er Carl (“Spitz’’) Channell admit- 
ted he had conspired to defraud 
the Government by using a tax- 
exempt “charitable” foundation 
to send military supplies to the 
contras. He named former Na- 
tional Security Council Aide 
Lieut. Colonel Oliver North as 
his “co-conspirator.” North had 
not only helped persuade donors 
to give to Channell but had also 
successfully urged Ronald Rea- 
gan to thank many who did so 
White House Spokesman 
| Marlin Fitzwater reiterated Rea- 
gan’s earlier claim that he 
thought the money was used only 
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Fund Raiser Channel leaving court after pleading guilty 


Committee chairmen: Senators Rudman and 
Inouye; Congressmen Hamilton and Cheney 
to buy TV ads to persuade Congress to 
support the contras. But Fitzwater’s re- 
sponse was carefully hedged. Said he: “In 
the legal view of the White House, the 
President is not a part of this conspiracy.” 
Another aide fretted about what might be 
next in the chain of criminal charges: 
“These pleas tend to set up a domino ef- 
fect, with one target leading to others. We 
have no real idea where it’s going.” 

Even if Channell or others reveal that 
Reagan knew some of the private dona- 
tions were being used for military sup- 
plies, it would not necessarily mean Rea- 
gan was a conspirator in breaking the tax- 
exemption laws. But at the very least it 
would show his earlier denials to be false 
And if the conspiracy to use private dona- 
tions for arming the contras turns out to 
have violated other laws, such as the Neu- 
trality Act and the Boland Amendment, 
questions of White House involvement 
could become far more serious 

Before its hearings begin this Tues- 
day, the joint congressional committee 
staff will have interviewed 300 witnesses, 
reviewed more than 100,000 documents 
and issued 140 subpoenas. The investiga- 
tion is prying loose what promises to be a 
spate of intriguing revelations about the 
Iran-contra affair 

By focusing on the covert policies the 
Administration pursued in Nicaragua, as 
well as Iran, the members plan to depict 
what many feel amounted to a dangerous 
privatization of foreign policy. The lesson 


=| of the hearings, predicts New Hampshire 


Republican Warren Rudman, will be that 
the Administration “cannot have a stated 
foreign policy aggressively pursued and a 
private foreign policy that is 180° opposite 
to it.” 

The role North and the CIA played in 
setting up this rogue network is already 
well documented. A central question will 
be the degree to which the President gave 
his knowing approval to the secret contra- 
funding efforts. The Tower board por- 
trayed Reagan as incredibly uninformed 
about the specific activities of his Nation- 
al Security Council staff. But some Con- 
gressmen say the evidence indicates Rea- 
gan was well aware of the basic policies 
pursued. “The President was very knowl- 





edgeable; he was involved very deeply,” 
insists Hawaii Democrat Daniel Inouye, 
chairman of the Senate panel. Oklaho- 
ma’s David Boren posed the committee’s 
key question in phrases that carry a Wa- 
tergate-era ring: “Did the President faith- 
fully carry out the spirit of the law, or was 
he ignoring it? Did he subvert the process 
himself by trying to raise funds to get 
money to the contras?” 


he panel selected as its first wit- 
ness one who is likely to engage 
the public’s attention. After taking 
the Fifth Amendment in earlier 
hearings and even risking a contempt ci- 
tation for refusing to turn over financial 
records, retired Air Force Major General 
Richard Secord agreed to testify—with- 
out immunity from prosecution. Why? 
“He’s convinced he did nothing wrong 
and wants to tell his story,” explained 
Maine Senator George Mitchell. Consid- 
ering his involvement in both the gunrun- 
ning to the contras and the logistics of 
sending arms to Iran, Secord could credi- 
bly hold such a view only if he believed he 
had been given clear authority for what 
he did. Declared Inouye: “Few people can 
tell this story from beginning to end, and 
General Secord is one of those people.” 

In addition to describing the network 
of private operatives North used in both 
the Iran arms deals and the contra-supply 
operations, Secord is expected to help un- 
tangle one of the scandal’s chief remain- 
ing mysteries: Where did the money go? 
An arms dealer ever since he left the Pen- 
tagon in 1983, Secord joined a company 
run by Albert Hakim, an Iranian Ameri- 
can who recently gave committee investi- 
gators thick notebooks containing details 
of the firm’s various bank accounts. Pro- 
ceeds from the Iranian arms sales as well 
as covert money for contra military sup- 
plies are believed to have moved through 
these accounts. 

The committee’s plan is to conduct its 
hearings in three stages: 1) the contra 
funding and military-resupply operation, 
which may take about four weeks; 2) the 
Iran arms deals and who may have been 
responsible for the diversion of profits to 
the contras, running into August; 3) a 
wrap-up period exploring the lessons 
learned and what legislation, if any, might 
be needed to prevent a similar breakdown 

in the orderly and accountable 
, conduct of foreign policy. The 
= committee should be finished by 
= Labor Day 
The joint committee has 
» compiled an interesting list of 
26 witnesses for the first phase, 
which some staffers refer to as 
an exploration of “Contra, Inc.” 
Secord will be followed by Rob- 
ert McFarlane, the former Na- 
tional Security Adviser, who has 
testified extensively about his 
unfortunate dealings with Iran 
but not about the secret contra 
resupply. He was at NSC when 
the Boland Amendment banned 
direct military aid to the rebels. 
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Filling out the picture will be some 
lesser-known field agents who helped cre- 
ate the private network that kept the 
contras fighting despite the official cutoff. 
Among them: Robert Owen, who as 
North’s roving envoy in Central America 
allegedly arranged weapons shipments, 
and Contra Leader Adolfo Calero, who 
will be asked about what help the rebels 
actually received. 

Next will come the fund raisers who 
made the private military aid possible. 
They will include retired Army General 
John Singlaub, who solicited money open- 
ly for the contras on a worldwide basis; 
Barbara Studley, a rather mysterious 
friend of Singlaub’s; Ellen Garwood, the 
Texas multimillionaire who donated lav- 
ishly to Channell’s groups; and Jane 
McLaughlin, a former Channell aide who 
has spoken freely about his White House 
ties. Hakim, expected to return from liv- 
ing abroad, will flesh out the details of se- 
cret money transfers through Switzerland 
and the Cayman Islands. 

The role of the NSC staff in setting up 
this contra-supply network will be ex- 
plored through the testimony of such Se- 
cord associates as Robert Dutton and 
Richard Gadd, both of whom are believed 
to have worked closely with North. Then 
Felix Rodriguez, identified as a CIA agent 
who uses the moniker Max Gomez, will 
be asked to explain his job as liaison be- 
tween El Salvador’s air force and private 
| pilots, some of whom wound up air-drop- 
ping supplies to the contras from Salva- 
dor’s Ilopango Air Base. Recommended 
for his role by Donald Gregg, a top aide to 
Vice President George Bush, Rodriguez 
will be questioned about meetings he has 
had with Bush. 

The official ties may be tightened as 
Lewis Tambs, former U.S. Ambassador to 
Costa Rica, is asked about working with 
North to get Costa Rica to keep a secret 
contra airstrip operating. The CIA station 
chief in Costa Rica, recently identified as 
Joseph Fernandez, will be quizzed about 
the contras and which of his CIA superiors 
was aware of his activities. 











The committee counsel: John Nields Jr. for the House and Arthur Liman for the Senate 


Some of the toughest grilling may be 
inflicted on Elliott Abrams, Assistant 
Secretary of State for Inter-American 
Affairs, who had insisted publicly that 
“nobody in this building had any idea of 
any contributions coming from a foreign 
government” just days before it was dis- 
closed he had solicited $10 million for 
the contras from the Sultan of Brunei. 
Worse yet, the money deposited into a 
Swiss account provided by North has 
disappeared. Says an Administration of- 
ficial: ‘Aside from the question of 
whether he did anything indictable, he 
will at the very least be sacrificed. Elliott 
knew most of the essential details of 
what Ollie and his boys were up to.” 


fter starting Phase | with a po- 
tential bomb thrower, Secord, the 
committee expects to end it with 


the scandal’s bombshell: North’s | 


secretary, Fawn Hall. Charges of a possi- 
ble obstruction of justice could hinge in 
part on how she describes the documents 


Was he unknowing or in charge? 


One witness may have an answer. 
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she shredded, altered or spirited off to 
North after Attorney General Edwin 
Meese carelessly interviewed him about 
the Iran-contra diversion but failed to call 
in the FBI or lock up North’s files. 

Meese, who will not be called until 
Phase 2, can expect rough handling over | 
his sloppy initial investigation as well as 
his dubious legal advice to the President 
that it was proper to withhold notification 
of the Iran deals from Congress. But as to 
whether there was a cover-up, Maine Re- 
publican Senator William Cohen notes, 
“You cannot prove that Meese’s inepti- 
tude was calculated.” 

By agreement with Independent 
Counsel Walsh, who has voiced deep con- 
cern about protecting possible indict- 
ments, the two key figures in the entire 
affair will not be heard until at least mid- | 
June. Former National Security Adviser 
John Poindexter, who was kept informed 
by North about almost everything he did, 
poses the most direct peril to the Presi- 
dent. Cool and at least outwardly serene 
at the center of the scandal, the pipe-puff- 
ing admiral has told friends he intends to 
lay his story out candidly and will not be 
shaken by others. He has privately said 
he feels that he kept the President in- 
formed of the Iran and contra-funding 
operations, including telling him in gen- 
eral terms on at least two occasions that 
the Iranian operations were benefiting 
the contras. Some committee members 
were irked last week when Reagan 
seemed to be sending Poindexter a signal. 
Asked whether he was worried about the 
admiral’s testimony, Reagan replied, 
“No. John Poindexter’s an honorable 
man... I was not informed.” 

As for North, no one can be sure of 
what the erratic officer will say. But the 
big question for North will be one that has 
the ring of Watergate: What did the Presi- 
dent know? 

This schedule of witnesses is daunting 
and certain to include hours of tedious tes- 
timony about secret bank accounts and 
weapons shipments. As one White House 
aide predicts, viewers (and the networks) 
are sure to switch back to the soap operas 
except when some of the major witnesses 
are on camera. “Our responsibility is not 
to entertain, but to inform,” says Cohen, 
whose eloquence in the House Judiciary 
Committee impeachment debate helped 
propel him into the Senate. 

But even if the hearings produce few 
explosions or smoking guns that can top- 
ple high officials, they could have a pow- 
erful historic impact. With the emotional 
force that often emerges from the accu- 
mulation of dry details, the nation will 
be shown how some in the Administra- 
tion used a shady network to undermine 
America’s policy of not trading for hos- 
tages and to circumvent laws prohibiting 
the Government from supplying military 
aid to the contras. The critical lesson, 
Cohen predicts, will be the discovery 
that “you can’t formulate policy in some 
dark corner without heading toward 
anarchy.” |—By Ed Magnuson. Reported by 
Michael Duffy and Hays Gorey/Washington 
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‘Channell’s High Connections 


Nation 


A fund raiser’s guilty plea creates the first lranscam conviction 


‘There are thousands of 


young men and women in 

Nicaragua who are waiting to 

join the contras. Only they 

don't have the arms and the 
equipment to take them on board. So we 
know what our job is. And God bless all 
of you.” 


The speaker was Ronald Reagan 
The event; a talk in the Roosevelt Room 
of the White House to American donors 
to the contra cause last June—four 
months before the end of Congress's ban 
on US. military aid to the Nicara- 
guan rebels. Until last week the 
President's forthright praise for pri- 
vate donors to the contras provoked 
little legal controversy, and his as- 
sertions that he assumed their con- 
tributions were for nonmilitary pur- 
poses went largely unquestioned 
But that is certain to change in the 
wake of last week’s guilty plea by 
Fund Raiser Carl (“Spitz”) Chan- 
nell, who became the first person 
to be convicted on criminal charges 
under the 1978 special-prosecu- 
tor law 

In a surprising move, Indepen- 
dent Counsel Lawrence Walsh 
worked out an arrangement with 
Channell to plead guilty to one count 
of conspiracy to violate the laws gov- 
erning tax-exempt foundations, and 
to agree to cooperate in the investiga- 
lion. An aggressive, persuasive oper- 
ator, Channell, 41, was one of the 
most successful fund raisers in 
Washington. His nine foundations 
and political-action committees col- 
lected nearly $8 million last year for 
conservative causes 

According to Walsh, Channell’s Na- 
tional Endowment for the Preservation of 
Liberty took in more than $2 million from 
just three donors between April 1985 and 
May of last year. Contributions to N.E.P.L. 
were tax deductible, based on the group’s 
claim that the money was for “education- 
al and charitable” purposes. But Channell 
last week admitted that some of the funds 
were used to supply weapons to the 
contras 

Channell named two co-conspirators 
One was Richard Miller, president of In- 
ternational Business Communications, a 
public relations firm that Channell claims 
funneled $1.73 million of funds from 
N.E.P.L. to a Swiss bank account to aid the 
contras. The other was Lieut. Colonel Oli- 
ver North, the former National Security 
Council aide and chief architect of the se- 
cret contra supply network 

The White House acknowledges that 
the President held several meetings with 
some of Channell’s major donors. At his 
press conference in March, Reagan 
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claimed that he had believed he was con- 
gratulating citizens who had contributed 
funds for pro-contra commercials. “I met 
with them to thank them, because they 
had raised money to put spot ads on tele- 
vision in favor of the contras in an effort to 
try and influence Congress to continue 
giving aid,” claimed the President 

But skeptics point to a message sent 
by North to then National Security Ad- 
viser John Poindexter last May: “The 
President obviously knows why he has 
been meeting with several select people to 
thank them for their ‘support for democ 








Channell and Miller, top; Prosecutor Walsh 
Donations bought contra arms 


racy’ in CentAm.” To some, the remark 
indicates that Reagan was aware that 
Channell was doing more than drumming 
up money for TV ads 

North was critical to Channell’s con- 
tra fund raising, meeting with potential 
contributors at the Old Executive Office 
Building and briefing them on the dan- 
gers of the Sandinista regime. Elliott 
Abrams, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Inter-American Affairs, also lectured 
groups of N.E.P.L. donors. Abrams told 
TIME last January that there was nothing 
wrong with his helping Channell’s fund- 
raising efforts, since the money was being 
used for humanitarian aid 

Channell’s donors were often elderly 
conservatives like Ellen Garwood, a Tex- 
as widow who reportedly gave $1.97 mil- 
lion to N.E.P.L. Channell evidently 
told them their gifts would provide 
humanitarian aid to the contras. But 
some of the funds were directed to 
= what was called Project Toys, which 
provided military aid. Donors 
claim that some money went to sup- 
port Channell’s high-flying life-style 
(stretch limousines, expensive res- 
taurants, first-class trips). In addi- 
tion, the foundation made two ques- 
tionable payments, totaling $17,500, 
to Channell’s roommate, Eric 
Olson 

Channell also paid a retainer of 
$20,000 a month to David C. Fi- 
scher, a former Reagan aide, to help 
arrange meetings between N.E.P.1 
donors and the President. Until he 
left the White House in March 1985, 
Fischer was a longtime personal as- 
sistant to Reagan, with a small office 
right next to the Oval Office, and he 
retained his White House pass until 
last November. Channell bought in- 
fluence from another former presi- 
dential aide, Lyn Nofziger, who had 
a contract with N.E.P.L. reportedly 
worth $240,000 a year 

Even if Channell testifies that the 
President or others in the White House 
knew that some of the contributions were 
being used for arms, it would probably be 
difficult to implicate them on tax-fraud 
charges. But a Walsh staffer says that oth- 
er legal issues might be involved. The 
Neutrality Act makes it a crime to partic- 
ipate in military activities against a na- 
tion at peace with the US., though that 
may not apply when the operations are 
authorized by the President 

Whether or not the Channell case 
leads to criminal indictments of top offi- 
cials, the line of investigation could 
cause considerable discomfort in the 
White House. And the inquiry into the 
private network of pro-contra donors is 
only one of many different paths that 
Walsh is pursuing in the labyrinth 
of dubious deeds involving Iranian arms 
deals and secret aid to the Nicaraguan 
rebels By Jacob V. Lamar Jr. 
Reported by Anne Constable and Alessandra 
Stanley/Washington 
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What to 
Listen For 





Richard Secord 


This retired Air Force ma- 
jor general, with close ties to 
the shadowy world of interna- 
tional arms sales, will break 
his long public silence when he 
appears, without immunity, 
leading off the Iran-contra 
hearings. Secord was the man 
Lieut. Colonel Oliver North 
turned to when the National 
Security Council aide needed 
help in secretly supplying 
weapons to the contras. The 
committee has granted limited 
immunity to some of Secord’s 
associates, but the general’s 
decision to testify voluntarily 
is based on his conviction that 
he did nothing illegal. Not 
only is Secord likely to reveal 
the history of private military | 
support for the contras, but he 
will probably also recount his 
» role as a middleman for North | 
Win the Iranian arms deals 









Elliott Abrams 


Few officials have had their credibility more damaged by 
the contra-aid scandal than the acerbic Assistant Secretary of 
State for Inter-American Affairs. When Eugene Hasenfus, a 
mercenary supplying the contras, was taken prisoner after his 
plane crashed in Nicaragua, Abrams denied knowledge of the 
flight or the private network that funded it. That appears un- 
true. Instead, Abrams seems to have been North's diplomatic 
partner in fueling the contra pipeline. The committee should 
grill Abrams about his efforts 
to assist Carl Channell in 
fund-raising efforts for the 
contras; Abrams has claimed 
that he thought the money 
was for humanitarian pur- 
poses. The $10 million for the 
contras that Abrams solicited 
from the Sultan of Brunei will 
also prompt serious question- | 
ing. Abrams asked North 
for the number of a 
Swiss bank account in 
which the Sultan 
could deposit the 
money. But the 
meticulous 
Abrams apparent- 
ly got the account 
number wrong, 
and the money 
has disappeared 





| Robert McFarlane 


Over the next three or so months, the congressional committee 
investigating the Iran-contraaffair will hear from 35 to 50 witnesses as 
it struggles to unravel the worst foreign policy scandal of the decade. 
Major congressional hearings are never predictable; during 
Watergate a minor witness revealed the White House taping 
system. As the hearings open, these are the key witnesses: 





Against the backdrop of 
his suicide attempt in Febru- 
ary, the former National Secu- 
rity Adviser will initially out- 
line efforts to skirt the congressional ban on military aid to the 
contras. Later in the hearings, he will return to discuss the Irani- 
an arms deal. McFarlane may reveal new details about the Israe- 
li role, and will probably amplify his earlier testimony that he 
told Reagan about the arms sales in August 1985. The President 
insists he does not recall the briefing 


(ae ee ee Tec 
Fawn Hall 


Oliver North's loyal secre- 
tary at the NSC, this former 
part-time model may prove to 
be the most telegenic witness 
on the committee's schedule 
She became an instant celebrity 
last February when she told the 
independent counsel that she 
had helped North shred, alter 
and remove crucial documents 
as the secret Iran-contra opera- 
tion was about to be made pub- 
lic. This story, the presumable 
crux of Hall's testimony, can 
only point up the laxity of Ed- 
win Meese’s initial investiga- 
tion. Hall, who will be testifying 
under a grant of immunity, is 
certain to recount how she re- 
typed four key memos at 
North’s request, possibly to ob- 
scure the role of his superiors. 
She will probably claim igno- 
rance about the substance of 
the Iran-contra documents 
Hall, who lives with her par- 
ents, was for a time romantical- 
ly involved with Arturo Cruz 15 
Jr., the son ofa former contra 
leader 5 
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George Shultz 


The Secretary of State op- 
posed selling arms to Iran, 
but the Tower commission 
faulted him for not aggres- 
sively pressing his dissent 
with the President. Shultz is 
likely to be asked primarily 
to relate the lessons of the 
scandal to the management 
| of Reagan’s foreign policy. 

Shultz does have firsthand 


knowledge about one aspect 

of the scandal: he authorized 
Abrams to ask the Sultan of 
Brunei to contribute $10 mil- 
lion to the contras. 


Albert Hakim 


The latticework of secret 
bank accounts to finance the 
contras was largely the handi- 
work of this Iranian-born 
arms merchant and Secord 
partner, Hakim, who has 
been granted immunity, has 
given committee investigators 
| several thick notebooks filled 
| with data on overseas bank 
| accounts. He may well testify 
that the Nicaraguan rebels 

| did get several million dollars 
from the Iranian arms sales, 
while millions more remain 
unspent. 





Oliver North 


The President called him a “national hero,” but this entrepre- 
neurial Marine lieutenant colonel and former NSC staff member 
has come to symbolize the entire Iran-contra scandal. North’s ap- 
pearance under an anticipated grant of limited immunity is certain 
to be a dramatic high point of the hearings. The mystery surround- 
ing North comes down to a central question: Who, if anyone, gave 
him the authority to conduct a covert foreign policy from the 
White House basement? It is conceivable that North could reveal 
that he was following orders from CIA Director Casey, or even the 
President himself. 











| Edwin Meese 


| The Attorney General conducted the informal investigation 
| last November that led to the discovery that funds from the Ira- 
nian arms sales were being diverted to the contras. Since then 
| Meese has come under fire for the haphazard manner in which 
he undertook his inquiry. He did not read Miranda warnings to 
potential suspects and let crucial time elapse after interviewing 
| North and John Poindexter before taking steps to secure their 
| files. Another mystery is why the Attorney General failed to 
mention the contra fund diversion when he visited CIA Director 
William Casey on the day that 
Meese said he discovered the 
covert funding operation. 
Some committee members 
= speculate that Meese’s actions 
may have been part of a delib- 
erate cover-up, but such alle- 
gations will be difficult to 
prove. 

















John Poindexter 

McFarlane’s successor as National Security Adviser could 
be the most explosive witness to appear before the committee. 
Poindexter, a process-minded rear admiral now on leave from 
desk duty at the Pentagon, has the potential to link 
Reagan directly to the scandal. North reported to Poindexter 
when they were both at the NSC, and the National Security 
Adviser had ample opportunity to brief the President about all 
aspects of contra funding, including the use of money from the 
Iranian arms deal. Poindexter took the Fifth Amendment dur- 
ing earlier congressional hearings; White House aides are ner- 
vous and uncertain about 
what he may say when he 
testifies under limited immu- 
nity. Poindexter has told 
friends that he feels he kept 
Reagan adequately informed 
of what was going on, and 
will not tailor his testimony 
to protect the President. He is 
likely to be an unflappable 
witness. Although the 
Tower commission ‘ 
sternly rebuked ew 
Poindexter for fail- 
ing to appreciate the we 
gravity of the Iran- 
contra funding con- 
nection, he remains 
convinced that he 
acted properly. 
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All action, no talk: Secord leaves a Capitol Hill hearing last year after refusing to testify 


“A Man of Many Talents” 





“si 











When Oliver North wanted 
lo get something done quick- 
ly, secretly and with a mini- 
mum of fuss, he called his 
friend Richard Secord. In 
November 1985 Secord came to the res- 
cue of frazzled White House officials by 
deftly diverting a plane that was sched- 
uled for a weapons shipment to the con- 
tras to help transport arms to Iran. As 
North later wrote admiringly to Admiral 
John Poindexter, “Why Dick can do 
something in five minutes that the CIA 
cannot do in two days is beyond me—but 
he does.” Another time North wrote, “a 
man of many talents ol’ Secord is.” 

Wherever the complicated trail of the 
| Iran-contra affair leads, it seems at some 
point to intersect with retired Air Force 
Major General Richard V. Secord. The 
blunt, no-nonsense West Point graduate 
has remained aloof and silent since the 
scandal broke last November. But begin- 
ning Tuesday, when he appears as the 
joint congressional committee’s opening 
witness, the mysterious Secord may be- 
come a household name and perhaps the 
first man to piece together the complex 
puzzle of Iranscam. 

Secord had a bird’s-eye view of the en- 
tire affair. As president of a company sell- 
ing arms around the world, the retired 
two-star general provided aircraft and 
crews to ship weapons to Iran, accompa- 
nied former National Security Adviser 
Robert McFarlane on his secret mission 
to Tehran, purchased short-takeoff-and- 
landing aircraft for the contras and was in 
charge of coordinating munitions drops 
for the rebels. 

All of this was nothing new for Secord. 
In his three decades of military service, he 
was involved in clandestine operations 
wherever things were hottest around the 
world. After seeing action as a fighter pilot 








Secord may illuminate several mysteries 


in Viet Nam, he was attached to a CIA 
force in Thailand to supervise flights for 
the agency’s secret Laotian war. In 1975 
he was stationed as a military attaché in 
Iran and helped guide the Shah in spend- 
ing billions of dollars on a 500-plane air 
force. In Tehran, he met his future partner 
Albert Hakim, who was then engineering 
the sale of sophisticated electronic equip- 
ment to the Shah’s secret police. 

Secord returned to Washington in 
1978 to head the Air Force’s military- 
assistance and sales program. There he 
formed a relationship with Edwin Wilson, 
the CIA operative turned arms merchant 
now serving 52 years in federal prison for 
illegally selling arms to Libya. Secord’s 
career stalled in 1982, when he came un- 
der investigation by a federal grand jury 
for allegedly conspiring with Wilson and 
others to defraud the U.S. Government of 
$8 million on an Egyptian arms-shipping 
contract. He was suspended from duty for 
a short time, although he was never in- 
dicted: he was reinstated with the approv- 
al of then Deputy Defense Secretary 
Frank Carlucci, now the National Securi- 
ty Adviser. He left the Air Force the fol- 
lowing year to become president of Ha- 
kim’s Stanford Technology Corp. 

Friends say Secord has been itching to 
tell his story, but did not decide to do so 
until he was allowed by the congressional 
committee to inspect secret bank records, 
controlled by Hakim, which convinced 
him that he had no legal culpability. 
House Chairman Lee Hamilton is certain 
that Secord’s testimony will go right to the 
heart of Iranscam. “Secord is a compre- 
hensive witness,’ says Hamilton. “There 
aren’t many of them in this drama. Most 
of the witnesses who will follow him will 
fill in the gaps.” —By Richard Stengel. 
Reported by Jonathan Beaty/Los Angeles and 


Michael Duffy/Washington 


| offers yet another example of North’s 





The Contra Con 


A “Saudi” smoothie stung North 





For a supposed Saudi prince, 
Ibrahim Bin Abdul Aziz 
Saud Masoud certainly had 
a name to befit a royal title. 
But what impressed Lieut. 
Colonel Oliver North even more was the 
prince’s offer to donate a hefty sum of 
money to aid the Nicaraguan contras. 
North was so taken with the prince that 
he went to Ronald Reagan and National 
Security Council Adviser Robert McFar- 
lane and told them of the expected dona- 
tion. As matters turned out, there was no 
money and no prince: the would-be contra 
benefactor was Mousalreza Ibrahim Za- 
deh, an expatriate Iranian swindler who 
has pleaded guilty to bank fraud and faces 
five years in jail. 

Before that setback, however, Zadeh 
was quite a convincing con man: he stung 
one of North’s associates for $250,000, 
and the colonel himself interceded with 
the FBI on his behalf in July 1985. The bi- 
zarre incident, which outgoing FBI Direc- 
tor William Webster disclosed to the Sen- 
ate Intelligence Committee last week, 





overreaching, amateurish operations. 
More significantly, it indicates that North 
told Reagan at least once of his efforts to 
raise money for the contras, despite the of- 
ficial ban on U.S. Government aid to the 
Nicaraguan rebels. 

From the outset, North was not exact- 
ly cautious in his dealings with the pur- 
ported Saudi prince. When he was first 
approached through an intermediary in 
1984, he made only a cursory check of 
public sources about the 
Saudi royal family. Even 
though he could find no 
Prince Ibrahim, North 
did not pursue the matter. 
Rather than deal with the 
prince directly, however, 
he steered him to Richard 
Miller, a public relations 
agent and associate of 
Fund Raiser Carl 
(“Spitz”) Channell. Last 
week Channell pleaded 
guilty to conspiring with 
North and Miller to raise money for the 
contras through a fraudulent tax-exempt 
foundation. 

The phony prince enticed Miller with 
visions of Saudi oil millions that could be 
diverted to the Nicaraguan freedom fight- 
ers. Of course, Miller had to provide a few 
assurances of his good faith: the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer has reported that over a pe- 
riod of several months, Miller fronted 
about $250,000 of his own and a relative’s 
money for the prince’s exorbitant ex- 
penses. In return, the wide-eyed p.r. man 
was promised he would be made the “ex- 
clusive agent for Saudi oil in the US.,” 
with commissions of 20% of sales flowing 
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One of the first things that happens in any grow- _ other things families just can’t seem to live without. ' 
ing family is that you outgrow the average family Of course, the Trooper II also offers your family 
car. There’s never enough room for you, the kids, an entirely different kind of room. Because when 
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You'll have 71 cubic feet to carry surfboards, 
two-by fours, antique desks and all those 
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to him. One deal involving shipments of 
500,000 bbl. a day, Miller was assured, 
could realize up to $14 million, which 
would go to the contras through CIA oper- 
atives in El Salvador. 

So credible was the prince that Miller | 
even vouched for him after Zadeh had 


bounced a $250,000 check at the William 
Penn Bank in Philadelphia. In documents 
released last week, Miller was said to have 
repeated the yarn that the prince was be- 
ing victimized as a result of “religious dif- 
ferences” within the Saudi royal family, 
and even offered to cover the amount of 
the bad check. Bank officials, however, 
called in the FBI. 

Investigators went to North about the 
matter in July 1985. The NSC aide asked 


Nation 


them to leave the situation alone for sev- 
eral days, the FBI later reported, “due to 
the critical timing of the prince’s possible 
but remote large donation.” The prince, 
North said, was in Europe “arranging 
transfer of funds to Nicaraguan freedom 
fighters.” North told the agents that he 
had discussed the matter with Reagan 
and McFarlane a month earlier. 

North’s account to the FBI could have 
blown the lid off the Nsc’s contra-aid ef- 
fort long before November 1986, when 
Attorney General Edwin Meese first dis- 
closed it. But the FBI report never made it 
from the bureau’s Washington field office 
to the FBI's nearby headquarters. The rea- 
son, said Webster last week, was “an un- 
usual technological failure” while a new 








communications system was being tested. 
The FBI was guilty of another disturb- 
ing lapse last spring, after Zadeh’s true 
identity had been exposed and he was un- 
der investigation for bank fraud. When 
Miller was subpoenaed to appear before a 
grand jury in Philadelphia in April 1986, 
North interfered in the case once again, 
asking the bureau to postpone Miller's 
appearance “to avoid possible adverse 
impact on negotiations connected with 
the hostages in Lebanon.” Miller, as 
it turned out, never went before the 
grand jury. Zadeh was convicted of 
bank fraud, but the damage he did to 
he Reagan Administration is just now 
being felt. By John S. DeMott. 
Reported by Elaine Shannon/Washington 








The camera has the votes. Don’t stare at the witness; 











Move Over, Sam Ervin 


you and restless politicians with one life to live, desper- 
ately searching for the guiding light to another world of 
national celebrity. A new soap opera? Not quite, but close. It 
is the televised Iran-contra hearings that will pre-empt the 
soaps this week. 

Each of the 26 congressional inquisitors is well aware of 
the awesome power of television to make or break reputa- 
tions. Back in the kinescope era, Freshman Senator Estes 
Kefauver starred in a dramatic series of organized-crime 
hearings; the next year he almost won the 1952 Democratic 
presidential nomination. The Senate Watergate hearings, of 
course, transformed Sam Ervin into a 


even if he is a constituent, he’s not likely to be a happy one. 
Play to the TV audience instead. Democratic Media Consul- 
tant Frank Greer suggests that you periodically turn to glare 
at the cameras and say, “But Colonel North, the American 
people want answers.” 

Passion plays in the afternoon. Take your cue from the 
soaps. The rule here is no guts, no glory. “Our characters,” 
says Al Rabin, supervising executive producer of Days of 
Our Lives, “have to have the ability to wear their feelings on 
their sleeve. Don’t be shy, show what’s in your gut.” _— 

Try some Bartlett’s and James. If only PBS and 
C-SPAN deem your performance worthy of coverage, it is 
cooler not to whine about it. Instead, haul out the quote 





national icon and forever linked How- 
ard Baker with the line “What did the 
President know, and when did he 
know it?” But the TV cameras can also 
be cruel; Watergate did little to 
enhance the political careers of the 
weaker performers. 

What is a nervous Senator or Con- 
gressman to do? He has picked his best 
blue suit, his most sincere red tie and 
perhaps has even gone under the sun- 
lamp in quest of a TV tan. His frenzied 
staff has churned out briefing books 
and questions. But even with all these 
preparations, an ineffective inquisitor 
could send millions of viewers straight 
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to the refrigerator. To prevent Ameri- 
cans from pigging out on between- 








meal snacks, herewith some TV tips to 
help committee members mind their 


seph Montoya provided comic relief 
during Watergate by dutifully reciting 
the questions his staff had prepared, 
even if other Senators had already 
asked them. Always remember to ear 
on the side of caution. 

The eyes have it. Reading questions 
aloud is boring, even on C-SPAN. None 
of the courtroom wizards on L.A. Law 
use crib sheets. Explains Dorothy Sar- 
noff,a corporate-image adviser: “When 
you read, we don’t see the eyes, so we 








Know thy image. With memories 
of Sam Ervin’s country-lawyer rou- 
tines still fresh, the entire committee 
| could wind up sounding like Hee Haw. 
Do not try to be folksy if Grandpappy 
was a Main Line Philadelphia lawyer. 
A congressional committee should be 
as varied as a World War II platoon. 
| There are still fine roles available 
for a moralistic New Englander, a 
tough ethnic and a Jimmy Stewart- 
type Midwesterner. Above all, remem- 
ber there is no such thing as a small 
part if it helps you get re-elected. 
And that, along with the pursuit of 
truth and justice, is part of these 








don’t know what you're feeling.” 


Folksy works, but don’t sound like Hee Haw 


hearings. —By Walter Shapiro 
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Spy Woes 





Retractions hurt the Navy's case 


fter weeks of sensational revelations 
about U.S. guards sneaking Soviet 
spies into the American embassy in Mos- 
cow, the Marine spy case appears to 
be stalled. As a postponement was an- 
nounced last week in a pretrial hearing for 
Corporal Arnold Bracy, who had con- 
fessed to helping Sergeant Clayton Lone- 
tree allow KGB agents into the embassy, 
defense lawyers were crowing that the 
Navy has no case against the two Marines. 
Bracy has retracted the confession he 
made in March, maintaining that agents 
of the Naval Investigative Service coerced 
the statement from him during three days 
of grueling interrogation. Another retrac- 
tion came from Corporal Robert Wil- 
liams, who claimed to have heard a 
drunken Lonetree admit his espionage ac- 
tivities. Moreover, preliminary security 
sweeps in the Moscow embassy have 
turned up no bugs or other evidence indi- 
cating that Soviet agents ever got inside 
the secure area on the ninth floor. “The 
case against Lonetree has fallen apart,” 
said his attorney, Michael Stuhff. “The 
whole house of cards is built on sand.” 
The Defense Department insists that 
the cases will hold up. “All the interviews 
have been conducted in full compliance 
with the subjects’ rights,” said Pentagon 


know of no reason to believe that any sub- 
ject was coerced or badgered in any way.” 
Military officials seem unfazed by the re- 
tractions. A judge will listen to tapes of 
the statements and rule on their validity. 
The account by Williams, says one source, 


is “extremely detailed ... far more than 
imagination.” 
The Navy, however, has delayed 


bringing charges against two more Ma- 
rines: Sergeant John Weirick, held on sus- 
picion of espionage; and a former Moscow 
embassy guard who was returned to 
Quantico, Va., from his station in Brasilia. 
The fourth Marine and “several others” 
are still cooperating with probers. Never- 
theless, one investigator concedes, “we're 
not finding quite the corroboration in Ma- 
rine testimony that we expected.” 
Although the Navy may lack hard ev- 
idence against the Marines, one active 
participant says, “The U.S. is sure enough 
of the facts to bet close to $100 million on 
it.” That is how much the Pentagon, State 
Department, CIA and National Security 
Agency will request from Congress to re- 
place the compromised communications 
facilities and pursue other corrective mea- 
sures. Meanwhile, the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Intelligence recommended by a 
15-to-0 vote to tear down the bug-riddled 
chancery at the new U.S. embassy in 
Moscow. Said Committee Chairman Da- 
vid Boren: “Demolish that building while 
we still can.” Building a new one would 
cost an estimated $23 million more. a 








Spokesman Robert Sims last week. “I | 
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The Presidency / Hugh Sidey 
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Giving Normalcy a Good Name 


T here were four of them last week from Capitol Hill gathered with Ronald 
Reagan in the morning brightness of the Oval Office. They were, in the dis- 
tinctive patois of one participant, “trying to figure out how to keep the Democrats 
from wrapping a tire iron around our necks” during the budget struggle. 

The old grandfather clock by the door set an easy rhythm, and Reagan’s hus- 
ky voice carried the tune, but Wyoming's Senator Alan Simpson noticed some- 
thing else. Again and again, as the visitors identified obstreperous members of 
Congress and likely collision points, there came a soft and knowing chuckle from 
Chief of Staff Howard Baker. “Let me talk to him,” Baker would say, or, “We 
can’t let that one come to a head.” He spoke in most cases with genuine regard for 
the adversaries, and he spoke always with a great relish for the game of politics. 

Simpson, the Senate’s Republican whip, does not hesitate these days to iden- 
tify the distinguishing feature of Baker’s two-month stewardship in the boiler 
room of the White House: “innate civility and kindness.” That’s an oddity after 
decades of worshiping brilliance, cunning and toughness. We have had the re- 
gimes of the ascetic and cerebral Ted Sorensen (under J.FK.), the martinet 
Bob Haldeman (Nixon), the good ole country boy Ham Jordan (Carter) and 
the Wall Street sharpie Don Regan, who preceded Baker. 

Howard Baker is 
unique in nothing so much 
as his gentle normalcy. At 
5 ft. 6 in. and weighing 
“too much” (exact pound- 
age is now a state secret), 
he has run through every 
diet conceived by man, 
from cottage cheese to 
rice, and been defeated by 
them all. But he struggles 
on good-naturedly in the 
White House mess. He 
wears button-down shirts 
that rumple spectacularly, 
and he is still followed by 
the old gag that somebody 
must wrinkle his suits be- 
fore he dresses for work. 

The thought of getting 
upat Sa.m.,as some prede- 
cessors tried to do, appalls 
him; instead, he climbs into his White House limo at about 7:40 and is at his desk 
by 8. Well, maybe just a few minutes after 8. And the idea of staying around until 
midnight is equally disgusting. He departs by 6:30 if the world is calm, and he 
does his best to keep it that way. 

His encounters with the trappings of White House power have produced 
amused wonder. Spotting the multibuttoned flashing phone on his desk, he asked 
with his chuckle, “What is all this about?” There is no evidence he ever got an 
answer—or cared. Baker keeps his office door open and occasionally calls out to 
folks padding down the halls. His desk is reckoned to be more clean than not, 
though it sometimes is hard to decide. 

When Baker mutters, “This dog won’t hunt,” the old hands around him know 
that is the end of an idea. His other favorite phrase, “If it ain't broke, don’t fix it,” 
is equally unspectacular but equally meaningful for the Baker crew. It means stop 
right there, we don’t want any more needless work. 

Visitors still sometimes treat Baker as if he held all the power in the White 
House, so almost every day he has to repeat, with a determined smile, “Ronald 
Reagan is President and I am not.” When he travels with the President to the 
Hill or some equally fine-tuned political gathering, Baker makes a point when he 
can of standing across the room from Reagan. Yet he has been seen, under the 
wings of airplanes and in other impromptu settings, to tug at the President's el- 
bow and extract him from a perilous encounter with reporters. 

Baker has vowed to do something no other chief of staff in modern times has 
been able to pull off once immersed in the powerful White House potion. “I made 
a deal with myself,” he told friends. “I’m going to be the same going out of here as 
I was coming in.” If he manages that, he could give normalcy a good name. 
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The chief of staff: a master at the game of politics 
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Nuclear electricity 
gives America the power 
to make critical 

economic decisions. 


homes. Nuclear energy’s contribu- 
_ tion to our electricity supply has 
more than quadrupled during that 
time, helping fucl a 34% growth 
in America’s economy. 

There are still no guarantees 
against becoming too dependent 
on foreign oil once again. Our 
economy continues to require 
increasing amounts of electricity 
for its growth. And that electricity 
must continue to come from nu- 
clear energy, as well as coal and 
other domestic sources. 


The growth 
of nuclear energy 


American nuclear electricity was 
born in 1956. By 1973, it had be- 
come a technology America could 
turn to when faced with the oil 
crisis. And today, over 100 nuclear 
plants make nuclear energy our 
second leading electricity source, 
behind coal. In fact, nuclear en- 





The electrification 






of America ergy and coal together have pro- 
Electricity is the only major form of vided over 95% of all new elec- 
energy that has experienced overall tricity generated in America over 
growth since 1973. We are using the past decade. 
36% more now than we did then. Nuclear energy also saved 
It serves new uses in our factories Americans between 35 and 62 
and heats twice as many of our billion dollars from 1974 to 1985, 
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compared to the cost of non- 
nuclear-generated electricity. It has 
displaced over two billion barrels 
of oil. And its contribution contin- 
ues to climb. The U.S. Department 
of Energy estimates that nuclear 
energy will provide 20% of our 
electricity by the early 1990s. 


Nuclear energy for 
a secure future. 


Nuclear energy has proven its 

worth to America’s economy. 

Auburn University Dean of Engi- | 
neering Dr. Lynn Weaver recently | 
described nuclear energy as 
“...one of the basic props support- 
ing the entire national economy.’ 

Yet, in spite of all we've accom- 
plished, the threat of foreign oil 
dependence remains. Difficult 
choices will still need to be made. 
But one fact has made itself very 
clear; the more we develop our 
own energy sources like nuclear 
energy and coal, the more we con- 
trol our own economic destiny. 

For a free booklet on energy 
independence, write to the U.S. 
Committee for Awareness, 
P.O. Box 1537 (EDO1), Ridgely, MD 
21681. Please allow 4-6 weeks for 
delivery. 


Information about 
America can count on 
U.S. COMMITTEE FOR ENERGY AWARENESS 





THE 1988 BERETTA. 

It has evolved. Not just a new 
car, but a new species. An 
unusually roomy sport coupe 
with a natural instinct for 

the road 


A DISTINCTIVE 

NEW SHAPE. 

From nose to tail, the stylish 
contours of Beretta make a 
unique impression. Angular 
hood. Flush, pillar-mounted 
door handles. Lots of glass 
Aggressive stance. And a 
bold tail lamp. See it on the 


road and you won't soon forget 
Drive it, and you never wil 
QUICK 2.8 LITER 
MULTI-PORT V6. 

With the optional 2.8 

Liter V6,Beretta can 
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performance and an 
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with brand-new microprocessor 
technology that can handle 
600,000 commands per sec- 
ond. Beretta'’s sport suspension 
and a smooth- 
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A NEW LEVEL OF { ee 

INTERIOR COMFORT. = * 

The Beretta cockpit. A world rE at air 

of aesthetic design. Both front Witha Beretta. A new species 
bucket seats have their own touch of your finger, you can *Performance figures compiled by a 
suspension systems to help even check your gas mileage —P/"essional driver on a GM test track 
tune out road vibrations. Watch _ or the temperature outside. bes get it y 4 
Beretta’s vital signs come to Make the road your +2 ete fe a | » 6 V, 
light as you turn on the option- _ natural habitat; put yourself in QUAL CONTE; PN 
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THE FAMERICA — TODAYS CHEVROLET 
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A social at a New York City club where lab results come before formal introductions 


Paying for Peace of Mind 
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lively crowd of 200 people flocked to 

the party at Houston’s glitzy Ocean 
Club, but an uninvited guest also turned 
up: fear. The affair, sponsored by a new 
organization called Safe Adults, kicked 
off the city’s first social club for people 
who are worried about contracting AIDS. 
To join, prospective members must agree 
to submit to an AIDS test every six months. 
Oil Production Analyst Mary Harter, 28, 
plans to sign up. At Safe Adults, she said, 
“you'll meet the kind of people who are at 
least aware of AIDS and willing to do 
something to protect themselves. Herpes 
you can treat, but ALDS will kill you, and 
no roll in the hay is worth that.” 

Across the U.S., social clubs are 
springing up to soothe singles who are jit- 
tery about AIDS. Although those most at 
risk for the disease remain homosexual 
| men and intravenous drug users, a grow- 





ing number of heterosexual singles are de- 
manding a clean bill of health in place of 
spoken assurances thal a new acquaint- 
ance is not carrying the virus. By requir- 
| ing all members to take blood-screening 


tests, dating services are taking some of | 


the risk out of meeting people, if some of 
the spontaneity. 
Some of the AIDS-free organizations 
operate like clubs, sponsoring outings and 
| encouraging dating among members. 
| Others simply certify that 
members have tested nega- 
tive for AIDS. In Santa 
Clara, Calif., the American 
Institute for Safe Sex Prac- 
tices, for example, issues a 
| photo ID card with renew- 
| able stickers stating that 
the bearer has passed an 
AIDS test. 
At Judy Yorio’s Com- 
patibles, a New England 
dating service that claims 








Acard-carrying eligible male 


New dating services offer screening tests for AIDS 


5.000 members in five states, clients have 
been asked to take an AIDS blood test at 
least twice a year. They may decline, but 
would-be partners who inquire will be 
told that the member refused to be test- 
ed. The response from clients, says 
Yorio, “has been very strong and very 
approving.” 

Peace of Mind, Inc., a club based in 
West Bloomfield, Mich., offers an elabo- 
rate menu of safe-sex services. Founded in 
February by six local businessmen, the 
club has signed up about 100 people so far 
for memberships ranging from the $99 
basic package, which includes a blood- 
screening test for AIDS every six months, to 
the deluxe membership ($649), which in- 
cludes tests every three months for AIDS, 
herpes and nine other sexually transmit- 
ted diseases. That is not all: Peace of Mind 
provides a telephone-counseling and re- 
ferral service, a newsletter, a dental pro- 
gram and discounts at 43 local stores. 

No matter how rigorous the testing 
requirements, no organization can be cer- 
tain that its members are not infected 
with the AIDS virus. Reason: the body can 
take as long as four months to produce 
antibodies to the virus. Until that 
happens, an AIDS carrier will test nega- 
tive and may gain a mistaken sense of se- 
| curity. Even a person who is AIDS free 
when the test is adminis- 
tered may shortly after- 
= ward become infected. To 
avoid lawsuits, most social 
clubs advertising protection 
from AIDS make a point of 
stating in their applications 
that they cannot guarantee 
that members are not 
infected. 
Reported by Lianne Hart/ 
Houston and Dick Thompson/ 
Washington 











| Judge Stephen Crane, Slotnick referred to 








—By Janice Castro. | 
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Cat and Mouse 


The subway gunman on trial 





ore than two years after Bernhard 
Goetz pulled out a revolver and shot 
four black teenagers who had demanded 
$5 from him in a Manhattan subway car, 
his case went before a New York City jury 
last week. The panel of two blacks and ten 
whites, half of whom have been victims of 
crime, will try to settle a question millions | 
have debated since the December 1984 
episode: Was the subway vigilante justi- 
fied in defending himself against what he 
saw as an imminent attack, or was he a 
trigger-happy racist poised to strike at the 
slightest provocation? 
As his trial opened last week, Goetz, 
39, an electronics technician, faced 13 
criminal charges, including four for at- 
tempted murder. Defense Attorney Barry 
Slotnick insisted, however, that Goetz 
“was the real victim in this case.” Slotnick 
announced that he planned to defend his 
client by “prosecuting” the four “vicious 
predators” who surrounded Goetz on the 
subway car. Despite an admonition from 








Goetz’s victims as “drug addicts” and at- 
tempted to bring up their criminal rec- 
ords. (Two of the four are in jail on other 
charges, one for the rape of an adolescent 
girl, and a third is completing drug reha- 
bilitation. The fourth shooting victim, 
Darrell Cabey, was left paralyzed from 
the waist down.) 

In the face of Slot- 
nick’s guerrilla tactics, 
Assistant District Attor- 3 
ney Gregory Waples 
pressed on with the quiet 3 
demeanor of a man who 
believes that the facts and = 
Goetz’s own words will 
lead inescapably to a con- 
viction. At midweek Wa- 
ples played a two-hour 
tape recording made by 
the detectives who ques- 
tioned Goetz when he sur- 
rendered to them in Con- 
cord, N.H. In it, Goetz 








said the four 
“wanted to play with me, like a cat plays 
with a mouse”—before he assumed a 
shooter’s stance and methodically emp- 
tied his pistol at his tormentors. “I know 
this sounds horrible,” he said, “but my in- 


tention was to murder them to make 
them suffer as much as possible.” 

After his first four shots, the prosecu- 
tion says, Goetz approached Cabey, who 
was slumped in the subway seat opposite 
him. “You don’t look too bad,” Goetz said 
“Here's another.” He fired his fifth shot, 
severing Cabey’s spine. Even if Goetz’s first | 
rounds were fired in self-defense, Waples 
maintains, his final shot went well beyond 
the need to protect himself. In his taped 
confession, Goetz said, “If I was thinking a 
little bit more clearly, I would have put the 
bullet against his head and fired.” ] 
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Re-examining America’s Underclass 





i’ ince the mid-1960s, the U.S. has en- 
acted the most sweeping civil rights 
laws in its history, fought a costly war on 
poverty and aggressively pursued affirma- 
tive action to increase opportunities for 
blacks. Millions of them, as a result, have 
escaped the ghetto to join the mainstream 
middle class. But to the consternation of 
scholars, officials and blacks themselves, a 
seemingly ineradicable black underclass 
has multiplied in inner-city neighborhoods 
plagued by a self-perpetuating pathology of 
joblessness, welfare dependency, 
crime and teenage illegitimacy. 

Now a distinguished black so- 
ciologist has produced a provoca- 
tive analysis of the black under- 
class and a radical proposal for 
easing its plight. In The Truly Dis- 
advantaged: The Inner-City, the 
Underclass and Public Policy 
(University of Chicago Press; 
$27.50), William Julius Wilson 
challenges conservative social 
theorists who blame the excesses 
of the welfare state for the swelling 
of the underclass; civil rights lead- 
ers who attribute its existence to 
racism; and liberal social scientists 
who hypothesize an entrenched 
“culture of poverty” in the ghetto. 
Wilson may be guilty of under- 
statement when he predicts that 
his new study, due out this fall, 
“will be controversial.” 

It would not be the first time 
that Wilson, who is chairman of 
the sociology department at the 
University of Chicago, had set the 
fur flying. Almost a decade ago his 
first study of the underclass, The 
Declining Significance of Race, 
outraged militant black scholars 
by claiming that the victories won 
by the civil rights movement had 
made racial discrimination less 
important than economic class in 








In anew book, William Wilson spurns “race-specific policies” 


Wilson, right-wing scholars like Charles 
Murray (Losing Ground) gained influence 
with the Reagan Administration by assert- 
ing that welfare programs had become so 
lucrative that they provided greater eco- 
nomic incentive for poor families to go on 
the dole than to get a job. 

The primary reason for the worsening 
plight of the black underclass, Wilson ar- 
gues, is not present-day discrimination or 
a lazy dependency on welfare or the en- 
trenchment of destructive values into the 





Wilson: challenging liberal and conservative orthodoxies 





The other major factor Wilson cites is 
the widening class division between blacks 
who have escaped the ghetto and those who 
have not. In what may be the book’s most 
contentious section, he argues that the eas- 
ing of discrimination against middle-class 
blacks has contributed indirectly to the des- 
perate plight of the underclass. Once, he 
says, segregation forced middle-class, 
working-class and poor blacks to live to- 
gether in “vertically integrated” communi- 
ties with thriving churches, small business- 
es and schools. But desegregation laws 
allowed blacks with stable jobs to flee the 
ghettos in great numbers, knocking the 
props from local institutions. Those left be- 
hind formed an increasingly homogeneous 
underclass whose members suffered from 
the “concentration effects” of iso- 
lation from mainstream educa- 
tion, job and social networks. 

This thesis is already under 
attack by some black social sci- 
entists. Says Harriette Pipes Mc- 
Adoo, professor of social work at 
Howard University: “It blames 
ghetto people who got out rather 
than external forces. It sounds 
good, but there is no empirical 
data to support it. It’s rather 
ridiculous.” 
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W ilson is skeptical of “race- 
specific policies” designed 
to help blacks, like affirmative 
action, which he says does little 
to assist unskilled ghetto youths 
while benefiting middle-class 
blacks who are better prepared 
to take advantage of education 
and job opportunities. Because 
of the low number of available 
jobs in inner cities, the author is 
wary of widely heralded welfare 
reforms designed to wean recipi- 
ents from the dole by requiring 
them to accept training and jobs. 
Says Wilson: “If you do create 
some jobs for those on welfare, 
you're just going to take them 
away from the working poor. 
You have a kind of underclass 
musical chairs here. You give 





determining the “life chances” of 
individual blacks. The Associa- 
tion of Black Sociologists condemned the 
book for omitting “significant data regard- 
ing the continuing discrimination against 
blacks at all class levels” and warned that it 
might be used “as a basis for the further 
suppression of blacks.” 

In his new book, Wilson challenges lib- 
eral orthodoxies by candidly exploring the 
social pathologies—drug use, crime, teen 
pregnancies, welfare dependency and other 
destructive behavior—evident in the inner 
cities. Discussion of these catastrophic ghet- 
| to problems by liberals has been stifled, he 
says, ever since black scholars raised a 
storm over the 1965 report by Daniel Pat- 
rick Moynihan on the breakdown of the 
black family. In the absence of forthright 
research from liberals and blacks, writes 








He predicts the book “will be controversial.” 


ghetto culture. Rather, he places most of 
the blame on two factors that have little to 
do with racism. The first involves a change 
in the structure of the national economy: 
the decline in the number of well-paid in- 
dustrial jobs available to low-skilled work- 
ers and the increase in the number of ser- 
vice jobs that either require white-collar 
skill or provide little chance for advance- 
ment. This had a disastrous impact on 
young black males, whose unemployment 
rate is more than double that of their white 
counterparts, and it leads to other social 
problems. Because there are only 60 or so 
stably employed marriageable men for ev- 
ery 100 women in numerous ghettos, black 
females often elect not to marry if they be- 
come pregnant. 





{| solved. 


jobs to one and the other slides 
down into the underclass.” 
Instead, he advocates “programs to 
which the more advantaged groups of all 
races can positively relate.” Most important 
is to stimulate the national economy so 
there is greater demand for new workers. 
He would replace “means-tested” pro- 
grams—like welfare—aimed at the black 
poor with programs for job training, child 
care and education that are “available to all 
members of society who choose to use 
them.” By making these available to all citi- 
zens, he contends, enough political support 
will be generated to sustain the effort. In 
Wilson’s view, special treatment cannot 
help the underclass. In the long run, only by 
extending more opportunity to all Ameri- 
cans, regardless of class, will its problems 
—By Jack E. White/Chicago 
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3. WHICH PAIN RELIEVER 








1 « WHICH PAIN RELIEVER IS STRONGEST? 

The largest clinical headache study ever against 
ibuprofen confirms it. Nothing is more effective for 
headaches than Extra-Strength TYLENOL. Nothing. 
2. WHICH PAIN RELIEVER IS 

EASIEST ON YOUR STOMACH? 

TYLENOL does not irritate your stomach the way 
aspirin and even ibuprofen can. 


DO HOSPITALS USE MOST? 
Last year hospitals 1 
dispensed TYLENOL ten , 


times more than the 
leading aspirin and 
non-prescription 
ibuprofen brands 
combined. 





«the most outstanding 
and accomplished students 
I’ve ever encountered.” 


Ee a nationwide search, TIME Magazine is 
proud to announce the winners and finalists of the 
second annual College Achievement Awards—100 of 
the most outstanding college juniors in America. 
These exemplary college students excel in academics 
and have demonstrated significant achievement in a 
field of interest outside the classroom. Here a molecular 
biologist and a Talmudic scholar share distinction with 
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James T. Brink 
Director of Recruiting 
Grey Advertising Inc. 


an Olympic boxer and a political activist. 

Recognizing this rich pool of talent, 30 major cor- 
porations have joined TIME this year as Internship 
Sponsors. They share our belief that ensuring 
excellence for America’s future begins by encouraging 
excellence in American youth. 

TIME is proud to present the best of collegiate 
America to the best of corporate America. 
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WINNERS: Kamal Ahmad, Harvard College + William T. Anton, Princeton University » Daphne Bascom, State University of New York- 
Buffalo « Adam Burke, The Colorado College + Kristin Cabral, University of Michigan + Elizabeth deGrazia, The University of Chicago « 
Jonathan Feng, Harvard College - Eric J. Gaidos, California Institute of Technology + Bryan Hassel, University of North Carolina-Chapel Hill - 
Andy J. Jacobitz, University of Nebraska-Lincoln + Grant Jones, Denison University + William R. Kincaid, Yale University + Arthur Kudla, 
Kalamazoo College + David Manderscheid, University of lowa - Brett Matthews, Dartmouth College « Martha McSally, U.S. Air Force Academy + 
Mark Niemann, Princeton University + Marshall Rockwell, Univ. of Calif. -Berkeley + Elen M. Roklina, Harvard-Radcliffe College + Louisa A. 
Smith, Harvard-Radcliffe College * FINALISTS: Steven E. Arnaudo, University of California-Davis + Vera Azar, Syracuse University + 
Kenneth W. Barnwell, Morehouse College - Gillian Benet, Harvard-Radcliffe College « Vineer Bhansali, California Institute of Technology + 
Donna Bobian, Miami University- Ohio + Carl Bower, University of Maryland - Michelle Brody, Barnard College/Columbia University + Steven 
Bryan, Stanford University + John M, Buergler, Northwestern University + Stephen Carlotti, Dartmouth College + Olveen Carrasquillo, The City 
College of New York + James Chung, Harvard College + Robert Colon, University of Rochester + Roberto A. Cordon, Princeton University + 
Connie Craig, Harvard-Radcliffe College + Elizabeth Cuervo, Dartmouth College « Brian Daniels, California Institute of Technology + Matthew 
S. Delson, Wesleyan University » Chrysanthe Demetry, Worcester Polytechnic Institute * Mark Denneen, Harvard College « Karen Eggleston, 
Dartmouth College + Beatrice Ellerin, Barnard College + Nadine Flynn, Carnegie-Mellon University + David Frank, Princeton University 
Nicki Gilkerson, Occidental College + Andrew Glass, Dartmouth College + Kathryn A. Glatter, Northwestern University * Nancy Gustafson, 
University of New Hampshire + David Hoffman, University of California-Los Angeles + James Jacobson, University of Virginia + William Kelly, 
Brigham Young University + Yuly Kipervarg, Harvard College + Barbara E. Knauff, Wellesley College « Montgomery Kosma, Harvey Mudd 
College + Maria Elena Kramer, University of lowa + Ronald Krotoszynski, Jr., Emory University + Kathryn Kruse, Texas A&M University « 
Shelagh Lafferty, Barnard College + Joan M. LaRovere, Harvard-Radcliffe College + Linda Liau, Brown University + Paula Littlewood, 
Claremont McKenna College + Mary Magill, Yale University « Dennis A. Maloney, U.S. Naval Academy + Barbara Meister, University of 
Nebraska-Lincoln + Redonda G. Miller, Ohio State University « Peter Millrose, New York University + Jonathan Molot, Yale University + Paul E. 
Moore, Vanderbilt University + Brigitte Muller, University of California-Los Angeles + Caleb Nelson, Harvard College » Mark Pankowski, 
University of Notre Dame + Michael Pignone, Duke University + Anthony J. Priest, Georgia Institute of Technology + Anita Gonsalves 
Ramasastry, Harvard-Radcliffe College - John Rende, Claremont McKenna College « Robert Riley, University of Alabama + Margot Rogers, 
Emory University + Gregory W. Rouillard, U.S. Naval Academy « Jennifer A. Schwanz, U.S. Air Force Academy + Nicholas Souleles, Princeton 
University « Christopher Stanard, Morehouse College + Darel Stark, State University of New York-Stony Brook « Sheryl Stein, Case Western 
Reserve University + James Stout, Denison University + Naomi A. Super, University of California-Berkeley + Melissa Sydeman, Princeton 
University « Jeremy S. Tachau, University of Illinois + Francesca Taylor, Texas Christian University + Alison Tepper, Yale University + Stephanie 
Thomas, Barnard College + Pan J. Un, Wellesley College - David Villaneuva, University of Delaware + Mitchell Warren, University of 
Wisconsin-Madison + Allen Weinberg, University of Pennsylvania + Betsy L. Weingarten, Goucher College + Alice Wong, University of 
California-Berkeley + Veronica Wong, Harvard-Radcliffe College « George Yang, University of Washington « Stephanie Yen, Dartmouth College 
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Muriel Clark acted timid to trap outlaw nursing-home officials 


1rm., no vu: MacDonald and a tenant 


CALIFORNIA 


A Pariah 
On Parole 


The crime was so stunningly 
brutal that the years have 
done little to calm public out- 
rage. Lawrence Singleton, 59, 
was convicted in 1979 of kid- 
naping and raping a 15-year- 
old hitchhiker, then chopping 
| off her forearms with an ax 
He left her to die in a culvert 
beside a rural Northern Cali- 
fornia road. But the girl sur- 
vived the attack, managed to 
seek out assistance and later 
helped convict her tormentor 
When Singleton was paroled 
two weeks ago, after serving 
nearly eight years of a 14- 
year, four-month sentence, lo- 
cal officials across the state 
took court action to ensure 
that he would not settle in 
their communities 

After corrections officials 
assigned Singleton to parole 
in Antioch (pop. 48,000), 
some 40 miles northeast of 
San Francisco, nearly 10,000 
town residents signed a peti- 
tion opposing his presence 
Fearing vigilante violence, 
county officials got a tempo- 
rary court order to block the 
plan. San Francisco County 
quickly followed suit, citing 
similar public safety con- 
cerns. Nearby San Mateo 
County also raised objections 
to having Singleton living 
within its borders. At week’s 
end Singleton’s ex-wife Mary 
Collins stated that she was 
not afraid of him and offered 





| to take him into her home in 
Lake County, north of San 
Francisco, But noting the po- 
tential for vigilante revenge, 
Collins said that if Singleton 
moves in, the two of them 
would have to find a new 
place to live. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
No Place 
Like Home 


The mattress is made of foam, 
storage is cramped, and the 
front door is a hinged panel 
But there is no charge for rent 
or utilities, and if the location 
is less than ideal—beneath an 
overpass at the edge of a San 
Francisco parking lot—at least 
the two snug, waterproof ply- 
wood structures are nestled 
among fragrant eucalyptus 
trees. Just 8 ft. long and 4 ft. 
wide, these so-called City 
Sleepers were designed by Ar- 
chitect Donald MacDonald to 
shelter the homeless men he 
spotted sleeping on the ground 
outside his new office. Said 
MacDonald: “I’m just trying to 
take some of the sting out of 
their lives.” 

The architect hopes to 





persuade city officials to pro- 
vide more of the innovative 
shelters for some of San 
Francisco's estimated 5,000 to 
10,000 homeless people. Mac- 
Donald claims the units 
would cost only about $800 
apiece to build, and he has 
already identified spots for up 
to 500 of them on public land 





within a five-block radius of 
his office. City hall is dubi- 
ous, naturally—the Sleepers 
have no plumbing, and they 
are possible fire hazards—but 
so far the two shelters are a 
hit. They have been occupied 
every night since MacDonald 
built them last month. 


INVESTIGATIONS 


“Granny” Goes 
Underground 


To the managers of two New 
York City nursing homes, 
Muriel Clark was a timid el- 
derly woman whose son was 
determined to get her admit- 
ted, even if he had to fork over 


| tens of thousands of dollars in 


“contributions” to do so. Little 
did they suspect that Clark, 81, 
was a volunteer state investi- 
gator. Clark’s successful de- 
ception led to the arrests of 
three nursing-home officials 
for illegally soliciting dona- 
tions in exchange for preferen- 
tial treatment 

A feisty retired social 
worker who has remained ac- 
tive in social causes, Clark 
stepped into the spotlight last 
week. As State Deputy Attor- 
ney General Edward Kuri- 
ansky tells the tale, she agreed 
in 1984 to visit the homes, pos- 
ing as a would-be patient and 
accompanied by a state inves- 
tigator who played her son 
Last week she said the job was 
not so tough. If so, sharpies be- 
ware: do not trust anyone 
over 80 





The Laxalts get into the race 


Joining 
The Crowd 


One is the son of a Basque 
sheepherder who settled in 
Nevada, the other the child of 
Greeks who immigrated to 
Massachusetts. Former Neva- 
da Senator Paul Laxalt, 64, a 
Republican, and Massachu- 
setts Governor Michael Duka- 
kis, 53, a Democrat, both an- 
nounced their intentions to run 
for President last week 

Laxalt launched his cam- 
paign exploratory committee 
with an announcement at the 
National Press Club in Wash- 
ington. Quipped Laxalt, a close 
friend of Ronald Reagan's who 
served as his presidential cam- 
paign chairman three times 
“In Western parlance, this 
hired hand is ready to take 
over as foreman.” He already 
has the support of several Rea- 
gan loyalists, including Cam- 
paign Aide Lyn Nofziger and 
Pollster Richard Wirthlin 

Dukakis declared his candi- 
dacy in four states in one day, 
first at a renovated mill 
in New Hampshire. He then 
drove home to Boston to repeat 
the announcement on snow- 
covered Boston Common, be- 
fore continuing to Atlanta and 
Des Moines. In Boston, pointing 
to Massachusetts’ much touted 


| economic revival, Dukakis took 


a jab at Candidate Gary Hart's 
“new ideas” campaign: “Ask 
more than whether we have new 
ideas. Ask whether we have al- 
ready made new ideas work.” 
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DIPLOMACY 


Playing It Cool 








he two leaders are old friends 
who have fallen on the hard- 
est times of their political 
lives. Japanese Prime Minis- 
ter Yasuhiro Nakasone calls the 
American President “Ron,” and 
Reagan calls the Japanese leader 
“Yasu.” Thus Nakasone last week 
hoped to get a sympathetic welcome 
when he arrived in Washington for 
talks with Reagan aimed at defusing 
tense trade troubles between the two 
countries. Nakasone fully understood 
the importance of the trip, which he 
grandly described as the “most 
important journey ever made to 
Washington by a Japanese Prime 


Reagan and Nakasone try to defuse growing trade-war tensions | 





Getting tough: Gephardt brandishes his passed amendment 


While Nakasone was flying to 
Washington, the House of Represen- 
tatives passed the Gephardt amend- 
ment by a vote of 218 to 214. This sig- 
naled that the U.S. was getting tough 
with Japan. Said Gephardt: “The 
vote said very clearly and unequivo- 
cally that we want a change in trade 
policy.” 

When Reagan and Nakasone first 
met on the sun-drenched White 
House South Lawn, the President 
again used the double-edged sword. 
Turning to television cameras that 
were carrying the ceremonies live 
back to Japan, he spoke of the impor- 
tance of U.S.-Japanese relations and 


FHSY AweaL 





Minister.” As he jetted toward Wash- 
ington, the Prime Minister read a 
| book about Prince Fumimaro Konoe, Ja- 
pan’s pre-World War II leader. At one 
point he put the book down and mused out 
loud that a Konoe-Roosevelt 
might have prevented the Pacific war. 

Nakasone has been hit by a series of 
domestic troubles. The runaway increase 
in the value of the yen, which has jumped 
more than 90% since October 1982, has 
hurt many Japanese companies and 
pushed unemployment toward 3%, a post- 
war high. In April the Reagan Adminis- 
tration slapped a 100% tariff on $300 mil- 
lion worth of Japanese electronics goods in 
retaliation for alleged trade misdeeds, 
which seemed to belie any special relation- 
ship between the two leaders. Then two 
weeks ago the Japanese parliament forced 
Nakasone to withdraw a cherished plan to 
impose a sales tax. The controversial mea- 
sure was part of a broad effort to stimulate 
the economy by reforming the tax system. 
| The setback placed the Prime Minister in 

desperate need of a foreign policy triumph 
to help keep him in office until his term 
ends in October. 

Reagan could easily understand Na- 
kasone’s political troubles because he has 
plenty of his own in the wake of the Iran- 
contra scandal. In addition, Reagan has to 
deal with a Congress that has become in- 
creasingly protectionist. As America’s 
trade deficit has steadily grown, political 
leaders have become more and more vo- 
cal in their demands for a halt in Japanese 
imports. Tokyo last week released new 
figures showing that Japan’s worldwide 
trade surplus ballooned to an astonishing 
$101.4 billion in the twelve-month period 





summit | 





“The vote said clearly that we want a change.” 


that ended in March. Some $52 billion of 
that bulge came from trade with the U.S. 
The Administration has long been 
pulled in different directions over its trade 
policy toward Japan. While State Depart- 
ment and National Security Council offi- 
cials stress Nakasone’s role as a faithful 
ally, the Commerce Department and U.S. 
Trade Representative Clayton Yeutter 
want to persuade Japan to open its mar- 
kets more to American goods. In recent 
weeks the Administration has been using 
a double-edged strategy of showing un- 


derstanding for Japan but pressuring the 


Japanese to do better. 

Reagan was pushing that two-track 
approach last week even before Nakasone 
arrived. Speaking to the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, the President attacked a re- 
strictive trade proposal put forth by Repre- 
sentative Richard Gephardt, a 1988 White 
House hopeful. The Gephardt plan was an 
amendment to a House trade bill that 
would force countries that pile up huge 
trade surpluses with the U.S. through un- 
fair trade practices to slash the imbalances 
by 10% a year or face a barrage of wither- 
ing sanctions. Reagan described it as a 
“particularly bad proposal.” But in the 
same speech the President called on Japan 
to abide by the rules of fair trade. Declared 


Reagan: “The final answer to the trade | 


problems between America and Japan is 
not more hemming and hawing, not more 
trade sanctions, not more voluntary-re- 
straint agreements and certainly not more 
unfulfilled agreements. The answer is gen- 
uinely fair and open markets on both sides 
of the Pacific. And the sooner the better.” 





told of the “great care” that has been 
taken over four decades “to mold and 
create this gem of a relationship.” Yet he | 
called the gaping trade imbalance between 
the two countries “unsustainable” and 
warned that “tangible actions must be taken 
by us both.” 

Nakasone sought the same ceremonial 
high ground. Said he: “I am deeply con- 
cerned that serious frictions on trade and 
economic issues are on the rise between our 
two countries. We should not allow such a 
situation to undermine the friendship and 
mutual trust between us.” 

Following the arrival ceremonies, the | 
two leaders got down to serious talks. As 
they posed in the Oval Office for photogra- 
phers, Reagan explained the Gephardt 
vote, saying, “We're now very much heart- 
ened by the narrow margin of victory,” be- | 
cause it meant he would be able to sustain a 
veto. Yet the House later passed the final 
trade bill containing the Gephardt amend- 
ment by a decisive 290 to 137, just one vote 
shy of the amount needed to override a veto. 


hen talk turned to Reagan’s 

100% tariff on certain Japa- 

nese goods, the President said 

he expected to lift the measures 
“as soon as possible.” That could mean 
early June, when Japan joins the U.S. and 
major West European nations in Venice 
for an economic summit. Nakasone would 
like the sanctions lifted even sooner. Call- 
ing them a “very sore thorn sticking in our 
small finger,” the Prime Minister sought 
their immediate removal. But Reagan did 
not give any specific date. The US. first | 
wants to see clear signs that Japan is living 
up toa 1986 agreement to refrain from sell- 
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Together again: Ron greets Yasu in Washington on the sun-drenched White House lawn 
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ing semiconductors for less than it costs to 
produce them 

Nakasone attempted to disarm his crit- 
ics by extending a few small olive branches 
The Prime Minister said he had ordered the 
Finance Minister and the Bank of Japan to 
continue lowering interest rates to boost the 
Japanese economy and enable firms and 
consumers to buy more foreign products 
The disclosure dovetailed neatly with con- 
gressional testimony last week by Federal 
Reserve Chairman Paul Volcker, who said 
the US. central bank was moving to push 
American interest rates higher. At week’s 
end major U.S. banks raised their prime rate 
from 74% to 8%. Taken together, the U.S. 
and Japanese actions will make it more at- 
tractive for investors to hold dollars and 
less attractive to hold yen, which should 
strengthen the collapsing dollar against the 
surging yen 


he joint interest-rate moves reflect- 

ed a quiet effort to coordinate U.S 

and Japanese economic policies 

Though some Administration offi- 
cials were initially surprised by Naka- 
sone’s announcement, the White House 
later acknowledged that Treasury Secre- 
tary James Baker had discussed a com- 
bined policy with the Japanese and that 
Volcker knew about it 

While Nakasone was open and re- 
laxed when talking with Administration 
Officials, he found little to smile about once 
he ventured to see congressional leaders 
His stops included an hourlong session 
with Senate Majority Leader Robert Byrd 
and Republican Chief Robert Dole, in ad- 
dition to a meeting with top House mem- 
bers. Byrd bluntly told him that the U.S 
should keep its tariffs on Japanese elec- 
tronic goods until Tokyo abandons all un- 
fair trade practices. The Senate leader ar- 
gued the same point in a letter to Reagan 
that warned against lifting sanctions until 
Tokyo demonstrates “sustained compli- 
ance” with trade agreements. Yet Naka- 
sone’s trip to Capitol Hill won him some 
respect. Said Senator Max Baucus, a Dem- 
ocrat from Montana and a trade hawk 
“Now I understand why the Japanese doso 
well. They just hang in there. It was an im- 
pressive performance.” 

Skepticism dogged the Prime Minister 
throughout his three-day visit. In the past 
few years several Japanese leaders have 
traveled to Washington and promised to 
take action that would reduce the trade 
deficit. But the only result has been a larger 
and larger trade imbalance 

Nakasone and Reagan parted on an 
upbeat note during a final visit in the 
White House Rose Garden, and agreed 
that the trade deficit was “politically un- 
sustainable.” But both nations must now 
demonstrate far more than a will to dis- 
cuss their problems during summit meet- 
ings. They must show that they can at- 
tack and solve the trade differences that 
are steadily turning the two close political 
and military friends into bitter economic 
rivals By John Greenwald. 
Reported by Barry Hillenbrand with Nakasone 
and Barrett Seaman/ Washington 
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NICARAGUA 


‘The Sad Saga of a Sandalista 





An American death stirs sorrow, 


harsh afternoon sun was setting 

as the cortege made its way up the 
steep incline. Some of the men, Nicara- 
guan President Daniel Ortega Saavedra 
among them, rotated as pallbearers. At 
the hilltop cemetery overlooking Mata- 
galpa, a city 75 miles northeast of Mana- 
gua, the crowd of more than 1,000 paid 
their final respects to Benjamin Linder, 
27, an engineer from Oregon who died 
last week of shrapnel wounds 
suffered during a contra attack. 
He was the first American vol- 
unteer working on behalf of the 
Sandinistas to die in Nicara- 
gua’s five-year-old civil war. 
Linder’s parents and two sib- 
lings had flown in from the 
USS., honoring Linder’s request 
to be buried in Nicaragua if he 
was killed. Shortly before his fa- 
ther David poured Oregon soil 
on the wooden casket, he said, 
“Benjamin felt he belonged 
here.” 

Linder was killed while 
working, without wages, on a 
rural-electrification project in 
Nicaragua’s north-central Jin- 
otega province. But those sim- 
ple facts quickly drowned last 
week in a flood of self-serving 
| political rhetoric from all sides. 
At the funeral, Ortega charged 
that Linder had been “assassi- 
nated by mercenaries follow- 
ing orders from the CIA.” Sever- 
al American groups opposed to 
US. funding of the contras 
similarly held the Reagan Ad- 
ministration responsible for 
“murder.” Linder’s father also 
fingered Washington, declar- 
ing,“Who killed Ben? He was 
killed by someone, they were 
hired by someone, and they were paid by 
someone, and so on down the line to 
the President of the U.S.” The contras 
tried to pin blame on Managua 
by charging the Sandinista regime with 
having allowed Linder to enter a war 
zone. 

The finger pointing was inflamed by 
the conflicting reports surrounding 
Linder’s death. Eyewitness accounts 
reaching both Managua and the U.S. sug- 
gested that Linder and some government 
workers were measuring the water flow of 
a stream in a northern village when a 
band of contras struck. The contras claim 
that a fire fight ensued, a distinct possibil- 
ity since the Sandinista leadership en- 
courages Nicaraguans to carry weapons 
in war zones in self-defense. The rebels re- 
gard anyone armed or in uniform as a 
combatant, though the Sandinistas view 
many of the same people as civilians. It 








outrage and propaganda 


remained unclear whether Linder, who 
sometimes carried a pistol for protection, 
was armed. 

Most disturbing were suggestions that 
the contras had targeted Linder for execu- 
tion. Although two Nicaraguan workers 
were also killed in the ambush, there were 
unconfirmed reports that Linder and his 
electrification program had been the fo- 
cus of the attack. An American volunteer 





Caught in the crunch: Linder working on a hydroelectric project 





heed such restrictions. The youngest child 
of parents active in left-wing causes, he 
graduated with an engineering degree | 
from the University of Washington in 
1983, then went to Nicaragua. After 
working briefly as a juggler for the Mana- 
gua Circus, he volunteered to help the 
Nicaraguan Energy Institute. Later he 
began designing small hydroelectric 
plants for the northern departments. Be- 
cause of his efforts, the hamlet of El Cua | 
now has electricity. 

Linder was among the best of a group 
commonly known as sandalistas. The sar- 
donic reference is to the beat-up sandals 
characteristically worn by volunteer 
workers, but the word embraces 
all Westerners who go to Nica- 
ragua to demonstrate their sup- 
port for the eight-year-old revo- 
lution. Although no official 
account is available, the num- 
ber of Americans is estimated 
at around 1,500. They include 
both teenagers and octogenari- 
ans and bring to their jobs vary- 
ing degrees of intelligence, 
commitment and maturity. 
Many come for only a few 
weeks and get a Sandinista- 
guided tour. Others stay long 
enough to complete education- 
al, medical and agricultural 
projects, and to share the im- 
poverished living conditions of 
the Nicaraguan peasants. 

Depending on whose politi- 
cal lens is trained on the sanda- 
listas, they are either altruistic 
and committed or arrogant and 
shallow pawns of the Managua 
government. The contras dis- 
parage them as “frogs of the ra- 
bid dogs,” a contemptuous ref- 
erence for any Nicaraguan or 
foreigner who collaborates with 
the Sandinistas. Government 
critics even claim that they 
have heard Sandinista leaders 





Volunteers are altruistic to some, “frogs of the rabid dogs” to others. 


who was captured by rebels 18 months 
ago said after her escape that she had seen 
Linder’s name on a contra hit list. Last 
month a Nicaraguan woman emerged 
from rebel captivity with a similar report. 
The contras denied the charge. Harry 
Bergold, the U.S. Ambassador to Nicara- 
gua, dismissed the plot theory as “coun- 
terintuitive,” arguing that the rebels knew 
they risked losing U.S. funding if they 
murdered an American. 

Linder was well aware of the danger 
he faced. Eight European volunteer work- 
ers have been killed over the past five 
years. When eight West Germans were 
kidnaped by the contras a year ago, all 
volunteers were ordered out of war zones. 
The order was later modified to cover 
only Europeans, thus raising suspicions 
that the Sandinistas reacted to pressure 
from countries that supplied financial aid. 
Linder, would not have been likely to 





privately allude to the volun- 
teers as “useful fools.” Certainly 
they provide sorely needed assistance for 
the revolution’s beleaguered health, edu- 
cation and land-reform programs. Most 
volunteers, tend to screen out the flaws of 
the Sandinista revolution. They would be 
unlikely to report home, for instance, that | 
last week a heavily armed security force | 
raided the offices of La Prensa, the oppo- 
sition newspaper that the Sandinistas 
closed down last June. 

Linder’s death seems to be producing 
a new wave of volunteers. Last week sev- 
eral U.S. organizations were besieged by 
telephone calls. “The contra tactics are to 
demoralize Nicaraguans and scare Amer- 
icans away,” says Samuel Hope of the 
Washington-based Witness for Peace. 
“But the killing only inspires more of us to 
go.” That is doubtless the kind of memori- 
al that would have pleased Benjamin 
Linder. —By Jill Smolowe. Reported 
by Laura Lépez/Managua, with other bureaus 
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We confidently invite you 
to give your brand new Buick 


its 2O'1st inspection. 


The first 113 qual- 
ity inspections happen 
while your Buick is 
being built. But that's 
just a good beginning. 
Once it reaches your 
dealer, 87 additional 
items must be checked 
before it can be sub- 
jected to the most 
important inspection of 
all: yours. 

And that's just one of the im- 
portant things we pay attention to. 
Things that make us a place 
where better 
really mat- 
ters. For 
example... 






LUinderneath 

The road of life has its share of 
potholes, washboards and bumps. 
Fortunately, it also has an occa- 
sional sweeping curve or twisting, 
tree-lined lane. Century is prepared 
to deal with it, either way. 

Its independent front suspen- 
sion, computer-selected springs 
and shock absorber valving deliver 
the kind of smooth, effortless ride 
for which Buick has long been 


= = 


admired, while taking very good 
care of business when the going 
gets brisk and sporting. 


Inside 
When you sit behind the wheel 
of a Century, you find that 
the controls are where you 
want them for ease of 
operation. That's because 
of our dedication to ergo- 
nomics — the science of 
matching machine design to 
human design. 

Other reasons for Century's 
comfort include things like seats 
that provide real support without 
being hard or harsh. Aerodynamic 
design to cut down on wind noise. 


Satisfaction 

Century is the best-selling 
Buick in history. The reasons are 
many. But one of them surely is the 
way this automobile manages to 
blend today’s technology with tradi- 
tional grace and comfort. 





Where better really matters. 
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Buick Century 


Itis a front-wheel-drive car, with 
an engine controlled by micro- 
chips. It was designed with the aid 
of computers and wind tunnels for 
superb aerodynamics. It represents 
what can be done with the applica- 
tion of the latest technology. 

But all this electronic wizardry 
is there to fulfill one simple, single 
function: to provide satisfaction. A 
car that starts when you want it to, 
has the kind of power you expect 
and provides quiet, solid comfort 
on the road. 





bile you've been looking for, buckle 
up and see your Buick dealer. 

For more information, a bro- 
chure or a test drive, call 


1-800-87-BUICK 
(1-800-872-8425). 


000 


See your dealer for the terms and 
conditions of this limited warranty. 
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6 in a Series on Civil Justice Reform 





impulse 


A woman attempts suicide by locking her- 
self in the trunk of her car. Upon changing her 
mind and (luckily) being found, she sues the 
car maker. 

When his electric power mower gets 
clogged with wet grass, a man turns it over 
and. without turning it off, reaches into the 
blade area and begins removing the clotted 
grass. He loses several fingers, sues the man- 
ufacturer...and wins. 

A man stalls on an interstate highway. A 
woman stops to push him from the road, but 
she is rear-ended by a third and then a fourth 
car. She sues everybody. But only the original, 
stalled driver can pay. So the jury holds him 
liable. Judgment against him: $885,000. 

Today, the object is to collect—from some- 
one. If the unlawful are bankrupt, the unethi- 
cal have disappeared, or the careless are 
dead, there is usually someone else around 
with a “deep pocket” to pay. 

This entitlement mentality has a terrible, 
corrosive effect on American society. We teach 
our children to be responsible for their own 
actions. Then we turn around and show them 
a system which rewards irresponsibility. The 
system seems to be saying, “No matter what 
happens, somebody must pay—preferably 
somebody rich!” 

Its time to restore the principles of self- 
reliance and personal responsibility to our 
civil justice system, and there are some prac- 
tical reforms that will do this. A majority of 
Americans agree that we should restore fair- 
ness to our product liability laws so that man- 
ufacturers who comply with standards of good 
practice and warn of all known hazards arent 





Sponsored by 
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Sue-icidal 


held liable for misuse or abuse of their 
products. 

And nearly three-quarters of Americans 
believe we should limit liability to a defen- 
dant’ own share of the damages suffered by 
an injured person. Clearly, it is time for 
change. I hope you will join me in working for 
meaningful reform of our civil justice system. 

I welcome your thoughts and ideas on how 
we can work together to restore fairness and 
balance to this system. And I would be 
pleased to send you information on some of 
the efforts that already are under way. 





“The system seems 
to be saying, ‘No matter 
what happens, somebody 
must pay—preferably 
somebody rich!” em. 


———_ 












William O. Bailey 
Vice Chairman 
#1na Life & Casualty 

151 Farmington Ave. 7 
Hartford, CT 06156 











WESTERN EUROPE 


Nervous About Nuclear Security 


The allies pose tough questions as an arms-control deal nears 





uzzled Americans watched with con- 

cern four years ago as hundreds of 
thousands of West Europeans protested 
the deployment of the U‘S. intermediate- 
range missiles that the allied governments 
had requested. Now, with the U.S. and 
the Soviet Union inching closer to an 
arms deal that would remove both Ameri- 
can and Soviet missiles from Europe, 
some allies are upset by the development. 
Last week Kenneth Adelman, the 
U.S. Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency director, summed up 
American exasperation with Eu- 
rope’s apparent inconsistency. 
Said Adelman in an interview with 
the West German weekly Stern: 
“We have a perception that they 
complain when we deploy missiles, 
and complain when we talk about 
pulling them out.” 

Back in 1979 NATO warned 
Moscow to scrap its new SS-20 
missiles aimed at Western Europe 
or it would match those intermedi- 
ate-range nuclear forces with US. 
weapons. The Soviets refused to 
budge, and NATO, in the face of 
widespread protests, began deploy- 
ing cruise and Pershing IT missiles. 

NATO commanders claimed 
that their new weapons strength- 
ened the alliance’s strategic doc- 
trine of “flexible response,” which 
calls for the use of INF and battle- 
field nuclear arms if NATO armies 
are threatened with defeat by su- 
perior East bloc conventional 
forces. Allied governments wel- 
comed the U.S. missiles as clear 
symbols of America’s continued 
commitment to Europe’s defense. 
Nevertheless, NATO stuck to its 
original offer: if the Soviet SS-20s 
targeted on Europe were ever re- 
moved, the new NATO missiles 
would go. 

Now the sincerity of that proposal is 
on trial. Last week the Soviets submitted a 
draft treaty at arms talks in Geneva that 
calls for the elimination of both American 
and Soviet medium-range Euromissiles in 
the 600-to-3,000-mile range. In addition, 
Moscow offered to destroy all its shorter- 
range Euromissiles in the 300-to-600-mile 
range. The Europeans thus find them- 
selves being asked to accept a deal that 
gives them more than they bargained for. 
“We said we wanted cuts,” mused a top 
NATO Official. “Now we've been invited to 
put our missiles where our mouths are.” 

Senior alliance defense experts met 
last week at NATO headquarters in Brus- 
sels to coordinate the West’s response to 
the latest Soviet offer. At the same time in 
Luxembourg foreign and defense minis- 
ters of the seven-nation Western Europe- 





an Union (WEU), a defense forum made 
up of Britain, France, West Germany, Ita- 
ly, Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxem- 
bourg, huddled to review the security im- 
plications of the Soviet offer. 

Attractive as the proposed cuts are to 
the general public, many European politi- 
cians fear that removal of all American 
INF missiles would leave dangerous holes 
in the U.S. nuclear umbrella. For their 





part, NATO commanders warn that an INF 
deal would leave them overly reliant on 
tactical missiles and battlefield nuclear 
weapons to deter superior East bloc 
forces. If NATO were attacked, the limited 
range of these weapons would prevent 
deep strikes into Soviet territory and 
would probably make West Germany the 
nuclear battleground. 

The Europeans must now decide 
whether to please the superpowers and 
their own public opinion and accept the 
Soviet proposal or to press for a less sweep- 
ing deal that would leave some U.S. mis- 
siles in Europe. Britain and France, the 
only European countries that have inde- 
pendent nuclear weapons, favor the medi- 
um-range agreement but want to retain a 
US. presence in the form of shorter-range 
missiles. West German Defense Minister 
Manfred Wé6rner also takes that position. 
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But such a proposal is politically compli- 
cated because NATO currently has only a 
handful of shorter-range missiles. Any at- 
tempt to deploy more weapons would 
doubtless cause a rerun of the 1983 anti- 
missile protests. The Soviets might walk 
out of the arms talks, blaming their failure 
on NATO's decision to install more shorter- 
range weapons. 

In Luxembourg the Europeans failed 
to arrive at a common position, largely 
because the West German government is 
still divided on the issue of new deploy- 
ments. In addition, the WEU countries are 
refusing to be rushed into a quick deci- 
sion. “We are not going to be bounced by 
the Russians,” said British Repre- 
sentative Lynda Chalker. Conced- 
ed Hans-Dietrich Genscher, the 
West German Foreign Minister, 
who is a zero-option supporter: 
“We must not act under pressure.” 

Many West Europeans feel 
that the Reagan Administration is 
in a hurry to cut an arms deal to 
help restore presidential prestige 
in the wake of the Iran-contra 
scandal. Europeans have noted 
that some respected American 
arms experts, including Richard 
Nixon, Henry Kissinger and even 
Administration Arms Adviser Ed- 
ward Rowny, have recently criti- 
cized the Reagan Administration’s 
position. Still, European defense 
experts believe the allies will even- 
tually agree to some treaty. Says a 
NATO diplomat: ‘‘The writing 
is on the wall. What Europe must 
do now is press for the best possi- 
ble conditions.” Europeans would 
like to link cuts in nuclear weap- 
ons to reductions in Soviet chemi- 
cal and conventional forces, even 
if that means complicating a deal 
on INF. 

Last year’s Soviet-American 
summit in Iceland, during which 
Reagan and Gorbachev came 
close to a bilateral agreement on 
the future of nuclear weapons in 
Europe, and the current progress 
on an INF agreement have created a new 
European concern about looking out for 
No. | in defense matters. “What we have 
learned in the past year,” says a British 
analyst, “is that European and U.S. secu- 
rity interests need not always coincide. 
From now on Western Europe will have 
to think hard and do more for its own 
defenses.” 

At the WEU meeting the Europeans 
emphasized the “importance of further 
strengthening the European component 
of the North Atlantic Alliance.” They 
stopped short, however, of declaring in- 
dependence from the U.S. Said the final 
communiqué: “The presence of U.S. nu- 
clear forces and the _ presence 
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of U.S. troops in Europe remain indis- 
pensable for the security of the whole 
alliance.” 


Luxembourg 


—By Christopher Redman/ 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


Rising voices of protest: student demonstration at the University of Cape Town 





Bashing Heads Before Balloting 








“G 0 to blazes!” That was South Afri- 
can Defense Minister Magnus Ma- 
lan’s response last week to those who criti- 
cized his army’s latest commando raid into 
black-ruled Zambia. The soldiers had al- 
legedly attacked installations of the out- 
lawed African National Congress, South 
Africa’s largest black political movement. 
But Malan’s angry words, uttered only 
days before South Africa’s white voters 
were set to go to the polls this week, epito- 
mized the attitude of State President P.W. 
Botha’s government toward all opposition, 
both domestic and international. 

The raid into Zambia, where South 
African soldiers killed five people in the 
town of Livingstone, near Victoria Falls, 
undoubtedly strengthened the Botha gov- 
ernment’s standing among its right-wing 
supporters. So did a crackdown on dem- 
onstrations by students in Cape Town and 
Johannesburg. At the University of Cape 
Town, where some 300 white, black and 
mixed-race students gathered to protest 
the commando raid, police used tear gas, 
leather whips and bird shot to break up 
the meeting. On May Day, fearing anoth- 
er wave of unrest, the government banned 
rallies called by 20 black unions 

In Soweto, the huge black township 
outside Johannesburg, at least five fire- 
| bomb attacks took place last week against 
commuter trains, and an explosion ripped 
| apart the rail line at Soweto’s Nancefield 
Station, preventing thousands of black of- 
ficeworkers from reaching their jobs in 
Johannesburg. The violence grew out of a 
six-week-long strike by 16,000 black 
transport workers 

The Congress of South African 
Trade Unions, the black labor organiza- 
tion whose offices had previously been 
raided by police, last week won a court 

















The government cracks down hard on the eve of elections 


| order against such harassment. But the 


next day police found the bodies of four 
black railway workers, who had been 
stabbed and burned, in the Johannes- 
burg rail yards. A fifth body was discov- 
ered in Tembisa township, to the east of 
the city. White officials charged that the 
five had been killed by blacks for refus- 
ing to join the strike. Police once again 
raided the COSATU offices, this time 
armed with search warrants, and arrest- 
ed twelve people. 

The Botha government was also hav- 
ing troubles last week with the country’s 
independent judiciary. Court rulings in 
Natal struck down two emergency regula- 
tions, one that prohibited campaigning 
for the release of detainees and another 
that restricted press reporting and public 
comment on unrest. The government is 
certain to appeal the rulings. 

But despite the violence and legal 
challenges to Botha’s policies, the results 


| of this week’s parliamentary elections 


were not in serious doubt. The National 
Party, which has ruled the country since 
1948, was expected to win again, and per- 
haps even register a slight increase in its 
116-seat majority in the 166-member 
House of Assembly. The opposition Pro- 
gressive Federal Party, in league with the 
small New Republic Party, could not 


hope to add more than a handful of seats | 


to its present 30. P.F.P. Leader Colin Eg- 
lin said he saw “the emergence among 
upwardly mobile city Afrikaners of a new 
spirit demanding new deals and moving 
away from the old shibboleths of Nation- 
alist apartheid.” That may be true, but 
such a spirit does not necessarily translate 
itself into immediate parliamentary 
victories. —By William E. Smith. 
Reported by Peter Hawthorne/Johannesburg 
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AUSTRIA 


Removing the 
‘Welcome Mat 
The U.S. bars Waldheim 


n the eleven months since he was elected 
Austria’s President, Kurt Waldheim has 
become known as the “prisoner of the Vien- 
na Hofburg.” Not that the former United 
Nations Secretary-General has been literal- 
ly confined to the sumptuous gold-and- 
white quarters that serve as his office. But in 
the wake of revelations that for decades he 
concealed much of his record as an officer in 
the German army during World War II, 
Waldheim has not formally received even 
| one foreign head of state or paid a single 
official visit abroad, duties that are the 
stock-in-trade of his largely ceremonial of- 
fice. Last week, in the most damaging blow 
yet, the Reagan Administration barred 
Waldheim from traveling to the U.S. 
While there is no definitive proof that 
the Austrian President committed war 
crimes, a Justice Department spokesman 
said the “evidence collected establishes a 
prima facie case that Kurt Waldheim as- 
sisted or otherwise participated in the per- 
secution of persons because of race, reli- 
gion, national origin or political opinion.” 
For years Waldheim had left the impres- 
sion that he had been wounded on the So- 
viet front in 1941 and spent most of the re- 
maining war years finishing his studies. He 
later admitted he was a first lieutenant on 
the staff of German Group E in the Bal- 
kans from 1942 to 1945. But he repeatedly 
denied he was aware of atrocities commit- 
ted during the brutal German roundup of 
partisans in the Kozara region of Yugosla- 
via in the summer of 1942. More than 
60,000 people were sent to concentration 
camps during the campaign, and thou- 
sands died in the process. Investigators also 
believe that Waldheim participated in the 
deportation of Greek Jews to Nazi death 
camps in 1944 and helped turn over Allied 
prisoners to the German SS. 








| The President addressing countrymen on TV 
Insisting that “I have a clear conscience.” 
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Accusations about these dark chap- 
ters in Waldheim’s past, based largely on 
material collected by the World Jewish 
Congress, began surfacing in 1985. Dur- 
ing last year’s presidential race in Austria, 
which Waldheim won with 54% of the 
vote, the U.S. came under intense pres- 
sure from Jewish groups to place Wald- 
heim’s name on its “watch list” of some 
40,000 suspected war criminals, convicts, 
deportees and others who are unwelcome 
in the U.S. To avoid interfering with the 
Austrian elections, Washington chose to 
conduct its own meticulous investigation, 
including the examination by a Justice 
Department team of previously unavail- 
able records in the Yugoslav war archives. 
The probe gave careful scrutiny to materi- 
al submitted on half a dozen occasions by 
Waldheim in his defense. In the end, the 
effort served only to turn up more incrimi- 
nating evidence. Says a Justice Depart- 
ment official: “The more we checked, the 
worse it got.” 


i n spite of Administration efforts to lim- 
it the diplomatic fallout by insisting the 
U.S. action was “in no way a judgment 
against the Austrian people,” the govern- 
ment of Chancellor Franz Vranitzky re- 
acted with calculated displeasure. Austria 
pointedly recalled its Ambassador from 
Washington for consultations and reject- 
ed the U.S. charges as “unproven.” Nor 
did officials in Vienna accept the US. 
view that the law excluding Waldheim 
permits waivers for those with diplomatic 
status. Said Foreign Minister Alois Mock: 
“You cannot differentiate between a pri- 
vate person and the President.’ But Vra- 
nitzky stopped short of canceling a sched- 
uled visit to Washington later this month, 
explaining that he now needs to use his 
meeting with Reagan to press for the evi- 
dence on which the U.S. acted. Austrian 
political observers took that decision as a 
sign that Vranitzky, a Socialist, may want 
to distance himself from Waldheim, who 
was the presidential nominee of the oppo- 
sition People’s Party. 

Waldheim denounced the US. deci- 
sion as “dismaying and incomprehensi- 
ble” and told Austrians in a nationwide 
TV address, “I have a clear conscience.” 
Many Austrians rallied to his defense, 
feeling that he had not been allowed to 
defend himself in what amounted to an 
“inquisition,” as one Vienna newspaper 
put it. Some publications called for 
Waldheim’s resignation, less out of 
shame than as a way of ending the dip- 
lomatic isolation that threatens to ac- 
company his presidency. Said the Social- 
ist Party daily Arbeiter-Zeitung: “By 
resigning, Kurt Waldheim could take 
this weight off all of Austria."’ Waldheim 
is not expected to accede to such pres- 
sures. For one thing, he has recently 
picked up invitations to make three state 
visits—to Jordan, Egypt and Hungary 
that will finally allow the prisoner of the 
Vienna Hofburg a temporary flight of 
freedom. By William R. Doerner. 
Reported by David Aikman/Washington and 
John Kohan/Vienna 











MIDDLE EAST 


Destined for a Dogfight 





Peres and Shamir head for a showdown over a peace conference 


| posed national unity government ap- 
peared to work smoothly enough in its 
first 31 months. But by last week its two 
leaders, Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir 
and Foreign Minister Shimon Peres, 
seemed increasingly destined to tangle in 
a bitter clash of wills. The reason: Peres 
wants Israel to cooperate with Jordan, 
the US. and probably Egypt in the con- 
vening of an international peace confer- 
ence on the Middle East, but Shamir is 
dead set against the idea. When Peres 
left on a trip to Western Europe to pur- 
sue the plan, Shamir declared testily, “I 
hope he fails.” Last week the Prime 
Minister made a quick visit to Paris. His 
stated mission: “To undermine European 
support for an international conference.” 








represented in such a forum and under 
what conditions the Soviet Union would 
be invited. 

If such a conference should take 
place, many believe it would quickly dis- 
integrate into a dust storm of irreconcil- 
able differences. No matter. It has al- 
ready become a political issue that could 
break up Israel’s national unity govern- 
ment. Peres is convinced that he has 
enough of a commitment from Hussein to 
justify requesting the Israeli Cabinet to 
endorse the idea of a conference. If it re- 
fuses, he seems determined to keep the 
peace initiative alive by bringing down 
the government and pushing for early 
elections. Peres told Israeli newspaper 
editors last week that he was “more than 
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The Likud fears a deal has been made for territorial compromise in the West Bank and Gaza. 


What was going on? A few weeks ago 
Peres reportedly held secret talks with 
Jordan’s King Hussein. Peres apparently 
found a ready partner in Hussein, who 
has long advocated a peace conference at 
which he could deal directly with Israel 
without being branded a traitor to the 
Arab cause. His efforts to form a negotiat- 
ing partnership with Palestine Liberation 
Organization Chairman Yasser Arafat 
failed a year ago. 

Peres has evidently concluded that 
the time is right for a peace initiative. In 
the interests of Palestinian unity, the 


| optimistic” about the prospects for peace 


P.L.O. recently cut itself off from both | 


Jordan and Egypt, and remains es- 
tranged from Syria. Hussein was known 
to be impatient over the prevailing stale- 
mate. Furthermore, the U.S. has been 
conferring with Israel, Jordan and Egypt 
about the possibility of a redefined peace 
conference. Unresolved were the ques- 


tions of how the Palestinians would be | Reported by Johanna McGeary /Jerusalem 


| Shultz. The Reagan Administration has 


talks. Replied Shamir: “I believe it would 
be irresponsible with regard to the coun- 
try’s interests to thrust us into the whirl- 
pool of elections ... and, God forbid, 
send the country back into the period of 
inflation and instability.” 

Thus the lines are drawn for a fierce 
political battle. The Likud fears that Peres | 
has already made a deal with Hussein, | 
committing the Labor Party toa territorial 
compromise over the West Bank and the 
Gaza Strip as the price of Jordan’s partici- 
pation. Peres will travel to Washington 
next week to see Secretary of State George 


been lukewarm about an international 
conference, but American diplomats in 
the region have sought dutifully to mediate 
a workable plan. The last thing Washing- 
ton wants is to be pitched into the midst of 
a political battle royal. —By William E. Smith. 
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Potions and amulets: Commander Blackie, a Tadtad lea 


THE PHILIPPINES 


Rise of the Vigilantes 


New anti-Communist groups present prickly political problems 


hey go by names like Soldiers of Christ, 
Nation Watchers and the People’s 
Movement Against Communism. Some of 
their members are menacing-looking 
young men and women with headbands 
and bolo knives stuck in their belts or auto- 
matic weapons slung over their shoulders. 
The more bizarre groups are called Tadtad, 
or Chop, because they ritually slash their 
bodies during initiation. They believe in 
potions and amulets that they say make 
them invisible to their enemies 
The groups are collectively known as 
vigilantes, anti-Communist self-defense 
bands that have proved so strong a bul- 
wark against subversion by the insurgent 
New People’s Army that they have 
zained immense popular support. They 
present a unique and prickly political 
| problem for the government of President 
Corazon Aquino. Now firmly established 
on the large southern island of Mindanao, 
they are beginning to spread to other 
parts of the country. Though separate 
from the renegade warlords and private 
armies that still plague areas of the Philip- 
| pines, the vigilantes are part of a tradition 





that Aquino’s government would like to 

| stamp out. The new constitution calls for 

disbandment of all paramilitary groups 
not sanctioned by the government 

But the groups’ popularity has result- 

ed in official ambivalence. In mid-March, 

| Aquino announced that all paramilitary 

groups would henceforth be banned 








Armed Forces Chief of Staff General Fi- 
del Ramos strongly protested. “If there’s 
any group that should be dissolved, it’s the 
N.P.A.,” he said. Aquino backtracked, say- 
ing there would be “no immediate dis- 
mantling” of the groups 

As on many issues, Aquino is caught 
between the right and left wings of her 
fractious government. Her liberal advis- 
ers charge that the vigilantes threaten to 
become the Philippine equivalents of Lat- 
in American death squads. Says Haydee 
Yurac, a former member of Aquino’s 
Presidential Commission on Human 
Rights: “It’s a dangerous phenomenon 
that can easily get out of hand.” Conser- 
vatives, including many officials of the 
Roman Catholic Church, counter that the 
people have a right to self-protection. The 
vigilantes, says Jaime Cardinal Sin, the 
outspoken Archbishop of Manila, repre- 
sent the “people reacting to the violence 
of the rebels.” Says Army Commanding 
General Rodolfo A. Canieso: “It is the in- 
herent right of a citizen to defend himself. 
Everything else is politics.” 

The vigilantes have proved an effec- 
tive tool for counterinsurgency alongside 
the still ill-equipped and poorly paid Phil- 
ippine armed forces. Nowhere is that 
clearer than in Davao City, the sprawling 
city-state in southeastern Mindanao. A 
year ago Davao City and its 1.4 million 
people were so firmly in the control of the 
insurgents that Manila officials called the 











der, flanked by members of his self-defense unit 


city a Communist “urban laboratory.” 
But in the past eight months the N.P.A. has | 
fled into the hills, and the city has been 
transformed into a government strong- 
hold. The main agent of change: the vigi- 
lante group Alsa Masa, or Uprising of the 
Masses | 

As late as last summer, when Lieut. 
Colonel Franco Calida took over as mili- 
tary commander and police superinten- 
dent in Davao City, Alsa Masa had only 
seven members. “I told this group to go 
forth and multiply,” recalls the colorful 
Calida, whose office is a veritable arsenal 
of guns and grenades. “In a week there 
were 22, then 40, then 70, then 100 
Alsa Masa, now several thousand strong, 
imposed a system of checkpoints, armed 
patrols, covert neighborhood surveillance, 
“tax donations” and more than a little in- 
timidation. N.P.A. members who have | 
failed to present identification quickly at 
Alsa Masa checkpoints have been shot on 
the spot. Calida insists that Alsa Masa is 
law-abiding. He says he gives guns only to 
those who belong to the Civilian Home 
Defense Force 

President Aquino is believed to sup- 
port a gradual phaseout of the vigilantes 
in favor of a citizens’ army based on the 
Israeli model. Says she: “The challenge is 
to mobilize people in the defense of their 
communities but with all the safeguards 
that will prevent the abuse of this great 
power.” The problem is that Alsa Masa 
and its counterparts have been effective in 
the battle against the Communists. Vigi- 
lante supporters say Aquino cannot afford 
to ignore their successes, whatever the 
long-term risks By Michael S. Serrill. 
Reported by William Stewart /Manila ‘| 
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America’s favorite to the rescue. 
No other dictionary resolves more burning issues—how to spell it, how to say it, 
how to use it. And it’s the only dictionary to tell you how old a word is. 
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Unlikely victim: bilked by mailmen 


ITALY 


Risking Death 
By Ridicule 


The Cabinet of Prime Minister 
Amintore Fanfani was only 
ten days old when it fell last 
week. That made it one of the 
shortest lived of Italy’s 46 post- 
war governments. The collapse 
left President Francesco Cos- 
siga no choice but to dissolve 
Parliament, setting the stage 
for elections in June, a year 
ahead of schedule. Said the 
weekly L'Espresso: “We are on 
the eve of a real war of every- 
body against everybody.” 

Cossiga’s move ended a 
rancorous eight-week search 
for a successor to the five-party 
coalition that Bettino Craxi 
headed for 34% years. Craxi’s 
government fell apart in 
March, after months of infight- 
ing between his Socialists and 
the Christian Democrats over 
which party should hold the 
premiership. The polemics and 
the politics surrounding the 
collapse were so bizarre, said a 
Milan daily, that “this republic 
risks dying of ridicule.” 


Ripping Off 
Mother Teresa 


Under ordinary circumstances, 
a missing check might attract 
little notice. But the aggrieved 
party was Mother Teresa, the 
gentle Nobel Peace laureate, 











|} up the 


World Notes 


and the money involved was a 
donation to support her work 
with children in Calcutta’s 
slums. Indian police soon 
homed in on the mail-sorting 
office at Calcutta Airport 
There they found a ring system- 
atically filching check-stuffed 
envelopes addressed to the nun, 
and sending them to accom- 
plices in Hong Kong and Singa- 
pore to be cashed or stashed in 
bank accounts 

To date police have traced 
$150,000 in stolen funds and 
arrested six people, but the in- 
vestigation is far from com- 
plete. “It is a terrible thing,” 
said Mother Teresa. “Many of 
the donors are small children 
who save money and send it to 
feed hungry children.” 


FRANCE 


Bad News at 


The Sex Shop 


More than 200 guests trooped 
flight of unmarked 
stairs in a bland Paris office 
building last week to view a 
show billed as an “Exhibition 
of Horrors.” The photographs 
lining the stucco walls were a 
lurid selection from sex maga- 
zines available in France, 
ranging from the French edi- 
tion of Penthouse to bondage 
magazines like Crime and 
Punishment to publications 
featuring lesbianism, bestiality 
and pedophilia 

The impresario? None 
other than Interior Minister 
Charles Pasqua, who staged 


Hot off the presses: porn for sale above the counter in Paris 








the display as part of a cam- 
paign against pornography 
Dubbed “Pasqua’s Sex Shop” 
by the press, the antiporn pro- 
gram quickly backfired. An 
uncooperative President Fran- 
gois Mitterrand declared that 
he opposed “all forms of cen- 
sorship,” and former Culture 
Minister Jack Lang pointedly 
sent along an erotic engraving 
by Picasso to be included in the 
show 


UNITED NATIONS 


A Safer Zone 
For the Ozone 


Fifteen years ago, scientists be- 
gan noticing that the earth’s 
protective ozone layer was be- 
ing depleted by a group of 
chemicals known as chloroflu- 
orocarbons. They warned that 
deterioration of the ozone, 
which blocks the sun’s harmful 
ultraviolet rays, could lead to 
an increase in skin cancer and 
disastrous climatic changes, 
including an overall warming 
of the earth's atmosphere 
Despite strong anti-CF¢ 
laws in the U.S. and Canada 
many countries continued to 
allow the compound to be used 
asa propellant in aerosol prod- 
ucts and as a cooling agent in 
refrigerators, air conditioners 
and other appliances. Finally, 
last week representatives of 31 
nations, including Britain, 
West Germany and the Soviet 
Union, agreed that by 1992 
they would cut back on their 
production of chlorofluorocar- 








Feminists: clout at last 


bons by 20%. Mostafa Tolba, 
executive director of the U.N 
Environment Program, felt the 
agreement did not go far 
enough. He warned, “If we 
mess up this planet, we can’t go 
and look for another.” 


Power to 
The Women 


Iceland's Althing, or parlia- 
ment, is the oldest in the 
world, dating back to the year 
930. Still, it is fairly bursting 
with modern ideas. Since 1983 
the assembly has been home to 
the world’s first feminist party 
to win parliamentary repre- 
sentation, the Women’s Alli- 
ance. Last week the party 
came a step closer to wielding 
real power. On April 25, Ice- 
landic voters ousted the cen- 
ter-right government of Prime 
Minister Steingrimur Her- 
mannsson and in the process 
gave the Alliance 10% of the 
vote 

That increased the wom- 
en’s strength from three to six 
seats in the 63-seat parlia- 
ment. The women now hold 
the balance of power, and will 
probably end up in a new cen- 
ter-right governing coalition 
The Alliance touts a “policy of 
the practical housewife” in 
economic matters and is op- 
posed in principle to military 
alliances. Its members, howev- 
er, are split over whether Ice- 
land should withdraw from 
NATO 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 
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“For not building enough 
of America’s favorite family wagons. 


— 





When we introduced Dodge Caravan 
and Plymouth Voyager, we knew they 
were right for America. We just didn’t 
know it would turn into a love affair. 
But it did. Even 81% of Ford and GM owners, 
recently tested, rated us best against 
Ford Aerostar and Chevy Astro.* 


We have front-wheel drive, not 
reat-wheel drive like the Ford and Chevy. 
We handle more like a car. Less like a truck. 
And our new fuel-injected V-6 was rated 
unbeatable in pick-up and smoothness. 


The test proves our point: if you’re not 
in front-wheel drive today, you’re out of it. 


But we did make one mistake. 


We couldn’t build enough. So we built 
a whole new plant. And a whole new size. 




















Dodge Grand Caravan front-wheel drive for 


and Plymouth Grand Voyager. car-like handling and better 
Now 8 people can travel traction, not old-fashioned 
first class, with twice the rear-wheel drive. 
room for luggage and more The same easy step-up. 
than twice the room for knees. And no drive shaft hump 
More room for people and to cramp your comfort 
luggage than Ford Aerostar. up front. 
Grand Caravan and Chrysler has the best 
Grand Voyager have the same family wagons in America. 





More room for people. More room for luggage 


*B4% of two S0-member panels preferred Caravan and Voyager to Aerostar and 79% of two 50-member panes preferred Caravan and Voyager to Astro. Panels randomly selected in the Los Angeles area. 
Vehicles tested had comparable engines. ““With optional front bench seat. 





Wagons even Ford and Now, America, you’ve got 


GM owners can love. it all. Am I forgiven?” 
Only Chrysler gives you 
family wagons that come in , pore 
2 sizes, a new fuel-injected Le 
--V-6 available for both sizes, pen 
and front-wheel drive. 
Andonlycurysicrgics vmorons &/ 7O 
you quality backed for locking 
7 years or 70,000 miles.* pe ap ona eatin Sei teds tice horas 





and Plymouth Grand Voyager. 
And new V6 power to carry it all. 


70,000 miles protection on the powertrain, 7 years or 100,000 miles against outerbody rust-through. See limited warranty at dealer. Restrictions apply. ttCompare limited powertrain warranties 
iomeeouncehy peiced euicnen. = BUCKLE UP FOR SAFETY. 
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arket Wise. 


There’s a new call to action at Prudential-Bache Securities. A clear and precise 
| definition of what we are. 





WE ARE ROCK SOLID. One of the strongest capitalized investment firms in the 
business. A company that’s part of the $120 billion Prudential, the largest, private, 
non-bank. financial institution in the world. These unequalled resources help us 
to serve investors in ways that no one else can. 


So. in an investment climate where timeliness of information is crucial, we have 
the capital to lead, to innovate. To provide each broker with advanced information 
technology through a microcomputer at every desk. To instantaneously and 
expertly develop and deliver individualized investment ideas. 


WE ARE MARKET WISE. We are not content to simply be observers or 

commentators. We are implementors. Innovators. Action takers. In good 

economic times and bad, no one should be in a better position to develop sound 
| strategies and products for astute investors. 


Today, in an era where the best investment advice must have no boundaries or 
borders, ours is a world-class worldwide research group, global in its perspective, 
with 80 analysts in countries around the world, as well as the United States. 


The rock-solid backing of The Prudential. Market-wise thinking consistently 
conveyed to our clients. Together they become more than a call to action; they are 
our commitment to excellence. 


Prudential-Bache 


taney Securities’ 











Law 


Sexual Abuse or Abuse of Justice? 








Sometimes the accused child molester may be the victim 


he world fell in for Lawrence 

Spiegel in December 1983. After 
a bitter divorce and custody fight, 
Spiegel was arrested on a complaint 
by his ex-wife and charged with the 
sexual abuse of his daughter Jessica, 
2%. There followed a two-year or- 
deal during which Spiegel, a psy- 
chologist from Flanders, N.J., lost 
most of his practice, built up legal 
bills of $70,000 and worst of all, he 
says, was denied contact with his lit- 
tle girl. “I wanted to kill myself,” 
Spiegel recalls. 

In 1986 he was acquitted of the 
abuse charges, and today he has 
joint legal custody of his daughter. 
He also has a new book, A Question 
of Innocence (Unicorn Publishing; 
$16.95), in which he maintains that 
the increased determination by au- 
thorities to uncover child sex abuse 
has had a less wholesome conse- 
quence: a raft of false charges that 

| devastate the lives of those accused. 
Spiegel is not the only one to com- 
plain. Three years ago, 24 adults in 
the small city of Jordan, Minn., were 
charged with sexually abusing chil- 
dren. But only one was convicted, while 
two were acquitted, and charges against 
21 others were dropped. They are suing 
the county for, among other things, the 
damage caused when children were taken 
from their parents by authorities, some for 
a year or more. 

This week jury selection continues 
in Los Angeles in the notorious McMar- 
tin Preschool case. In a trial expected to 
last more than a year, Peg- 











Spiegel and Daughter Jessica: “I wanted to kill myself” 
Araft of false charges mar the efforts to protect children. 


But a recent study of 439 child sex-abuse 
reports in Denver found that 8% were 
plainly fictitious and another 22% unsup- 
ported by evidence. However, Captain 
Sharon Moody, the respected child- 
crimes-unit commander in suburban At- 
lanta’s Cobb County, speaks for many po- 
lice and pro-child activists when she 
insists, “I don’t think it has increased. 
Blaming false reporting gives us an ex- 





cuse, so we as a society don’t have to deal 
with the problem.” 
If phony charges are up, what would 


account for the rise? Douglas Besharov, a 
child-welfare expert at the conservative 


American Enterprise Institute, con- 
? cludes that three-fourths of false ac- 
3 cusations come from adults, not chil- 
“dren. Laws in every state require 
Steachers, nurses and other profes- 
‘sionals to report any suspicion of 
sexual abuse, with penalties for fail- 
ing to do so. Also judges are increas- 
ingly less willing to assign children 
automatically to mothers. The re- 
sult: some wives use false accusa- 
tions as a weapon of last resort 

University of Michigan Psy- 
chologist and Lawyer Melvin Guyer 
reports that sex-abuse charges fig- 
ure in about 30% of the state’s con- 
tested custody cases, up from 5% 
in 1980. Such developments have | 
helped fuel the nationwide growth 
of VOCAL, Victims of Child Abuse 
Laws, a lobbying and referral group 
that was started three years ago in 
Minneapolis because of the Jordan 
case. Some divorce lawyers routine- 
ly advise clients of the danger of 
such charges. “You're asking for 
trouble if you give your child a bath 
without someone else’s being there,” 
says Attorney Katharine Sweeney, 
who served as court-appointed 
guardian for Spiegel’s daughter. “And 
you never, ever, sleep in the same bed.” 

In addition to angry spouses, critics 
blame inadequately trained investigators 
and overly determined psychologists who 
push the youngsters with repetitive and 
pointed questioning. “They stop only 
when they get the affirmative answer they 
want,” says Daniel Schuman, director of 
psychiatry at the Norfolk County Probate 
Court in Massachusetts 
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gy McMartin Buckey, 60, 
and her son Raymond, 28, 
face charges involving 99 
counts of sexual molesta- 
tion. But similar charges 
against the school’s founder 
and four former teachers 
were dropped because of in- 
sufficient evidence. The five, 
who are pursuing a joint $50 
| million defamation and neg- 
ligence suit, claim their lives 
were ruined. “It cost us our 
| home,” says Betty Raidor, 
67, who spent three months 
in jail until she could make 
| the $750,000 bail. “They 
pushed the panic button and 
went on a witch-hunt.” 
Just how common false 
charges have become is hotly 
| disputed. The number of con- 
firmed cases of sexual abuse 
has skyrocketed, from 6,000 
in 1976 to 113,000 in 1985 


Keeping 
The Word 


“Words are slippery,” warned 
Historian Henry Adams. The 
word propaganda has slipped 
quite a bit. At one time it de- 
scribed any information, true 
or false, that was spread to 
promote a cause. But today 
nearly everyone understands 
it as referring to distortions of 
the truth, That did not sway 
the U.S. Supreme Court last 
week. It ruled 5 to 3 that the 
Justice Department could in- 
voke a World War II-era law 
to label as “political propa- 
ganda” three Canadian docu- 
mentaries on acid rain and 
nuclear war, including a 1983 





Academy Award winner. 
Writing for the majority, Jus- 
tice John Paul Stevens point- 
ed out that the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act in 
1942 defined propaganda in 
its broader sense, without des- 
ignating it as true or false. 
Therefore, he said, the Gov- 
ernment’s use of the term to 
classify the films “has no pe- 
jorative connotation,” and to 
require that they be registered 
under that law does not chill 
First Amendment freedoms. 
The dissenters complained 
that the majority reasoning 
smacked of newspeak. Wrote 
Justice Harry Blackmun: “It 
simply strains credulity for 
the court to assert that ‘propa- 
ganda’ is a neutral classifica- 
tion.” 
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Minnesota has already begun 
a program to set limits on ap- 
propriate questioning of chil- 
dren. But even experts who 
worry about false accusations 
agree there are grave risks in 
overreacting in the other di- 
rection. Real abuses are com- 
monplace, as was dramatized 
last week by the revelation 
that President Reagan’s son 
Michael was molested at the 
age of 7 by a day-camp direc- 
tor. Until a decade ago, child 
sex abuse was largely swept 
under the judicial rug. Says 
University of Miami Psychi- | 
atry Professor Laurie Braga: | 
“It's taken so much to get 
people to the point where 
they would take a child’s 
word.” —By Richard Lacayo. 
Reported by Bill Gannon/New 
York and Elizabeth Taylor/ 
Chicago 
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Trouble on the Horizon 








Europe’ s Airbus threatens the dominance of U.S. jet builders 


mid all the hand wringing about 
the huge U.S. trade deficit, 
Americans have at least been 
able to point with pride to their 
jet builders. Boeing and McDonnell 
Douglas won more than 65% of world or- 
ders for commercial passenger planes last 
year. But that dominant position grows 
more precarious by the day. Europe's Air- 
bus Industrie, which once seemed like a 


tiny speck on the horizon, is closing fast | 


<< 
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with hot new planes and cut-rate prices. 
Subsidized by European governments and 
charged by its rivals with making under- 
handed deals to win sales, Airbus has 
brought fiercer competition to an industry 
that has never been tranquil. It has also 
sparked a serious trade dispute between 
the US. and its allies across the Atlantic. 
The stakes involved are enormous: an es- 
timated 2,000 planes worth $250 billion 
will be sold in the next 13 years. 








Airbus has been soaring especially 
high as a result of its new A320. This tech- 
nologically advanced short- to medium- 
range (up to 3,500 miles) jet, unveiled in 
February, will carry as many as 150 pas- 
sengers. The world’s airlines, including 
two American carriers, have made com- 
mitments to buy about 440 of the A320s, 
making it the fastest-selling new plane in 
aviation history. Moreover, Airbus is al- 
ready taking orders for the A330 and the 
A340, two larger intercontinental planes 


*) that are only on the drawing board. To 
| the astonishment of Boeing and McDon- 


nell Douglas, Minneapolis-based North- 


=| west Airlines placed a giant $2.5 billion 
| order for up to 30 of the A330 and A340 
| models. Says Wolfgang Demisch, who fol- 


lows the industry for First Boston: “Air- 
bus is now in the big leagues.” 

And rising swiftly in the standings. 
The European firm last year won nearly 
25% of worldwide jet orders, up from 
11% in 1985, according to the Montreal- 
based International Civil Aviation Orga- 
nization. At the same time, Seattle’s 
Boeing has watched its share of the busi- 
ness dip from 58% to 49%. St. Louis— 
based McDonnell Douglas, meanwhile, 
has slipped into third place with 17%, 
down from 19% the previous year, al- 
though some industry analysts believe 
McDonnell Douglas may regain its No. 2 
position in 1988 

Airbus’ current success is all the more 
surprising because it was slow to get off 
the ground. Created in 1970, the consor- 
tium is funded by publicly and privately 
owned aircraft builders in France, Brit- 
ain, West Germany and Spain. But it did 
not sell a single jet toa US. airline for sev- 
en years. Says Robert Kugel, an aero- 
space analyst at the Morgan Stanley in- 
vestment firm: “U.S. carriers wouldn't 
touch European airliners with a ten-foot 
pole. They had a reputation for poor qual- 
ity and maintenance.” That perception 
gradually changed. By 1987 some 360 of 
the medium-range A300 (up to 375 pas- 


| sengers) and the A310 (250 passengers) 


were flying under the banners of 58 air- 
lines around the world, including such 
US. carriers as Eastern and Pan Am 

But the A320 outsold its predecessors 
even before it was ready for commercial 
takeoff. The first models, which are now 
being assembled at the Toulouse produc- 





No model has sold faster than Airbus’ A320 
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tion facilities of Aérospatiale, the French 
state-owned aircraft company, should be 
delivered by next spring. The A320's most 
impressive claim: the first fully computer- 
ized flight-control system. Among other 
things, the equipment prevents the plane 
from stalling or exceeding speed limits. 
The A320 is drawing sales away 
from some of the bread-and-butter 
planes made by U.S. manufacturers 
Boeing’s 737 and McDonnell Douglas’ 
| MD-80. But the Americans are planning 
to fire back some shots of their own 
McDonnell Douglas estimates that by 
1991 its MD-91X, a new version of the 
MD-80, will be flying. It will be pow- 
ered by an energy-efficient engine 
known as an unducted turbofan, which 
features twin sets of rotor blades located 
at the rear of the engine. Boeing, mean- 
while, is developing a new medium- 
range aircraft, the 7J7, which will also 
have an unducted turbofan engine. Pro- 
jected launch date for the 7J7: 1992 
Until now, Airbus has steered clear of 
the long-range (more than 5,000 miles) 
market. But that could change with the 








} Boeing technicians test equipment inside the 767-300 Extended Range A new McDonnell Douglas engine features twin sets of rotor blades 
“We used to sell 727s like you sell Mercedes. This one’s nice and there's the price. . take it or leave it. But times have changed.” 


arrival of the A340. Though the European 
backers have not given final approval to 
the proposed plane, which will be devel- 
oped in tandem with the A330, a medi- 
um-range jet, Airbus is proceeding with 
development plans. Industry observers 
expect the company to get the go-ahead 
and some $3 billion worth of launch mon- 
ey—by this summer. Airbus has already 
lined up 124 orders for the A330 and 
A340 for delivery in 1992 or 1993. It 
hopes ultimately to snare 25% of the long- 
haul market 

This new generation of Airbus planes 
could threaten McDonnell Douglas’ 
planned MD-11. An upgraded version of 
the DC-10 jumbo jet, the MD-1I1 should 
go into service in 1990, about two years 
ahead of the proposed Airbus jets. Boasts 
McDonnell Douglas Aircraft Division 
President Jim Worsham: “The MD-11 is 
a bird in hand. Airbus is a long way from 
that.” Boeing plans to compete against 
the MD-11 and Airbus’ A330 and A340 
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by modifying its 767. The new 767-300 
Extended Range will have a range of 
6,600 miles, compared with 5,700 miles 
for its current counterpart 

Even as Boeing and McDonnell 
Douglas answer the Airbus challenge, 
they complain that the fight is unfair be- 
cause of the subsidies their competitor 
reaps from European governments. Since 
its start, the consortium has received at 
least $10 billion in public funds and never 
made any money. One reason: Airbus jets 
are allegedly sold for 15% to 25% less 
than their American-made counterparts 
A Boeing 747 sells for $120 million, for 
example, while Airbus is offering the rival 
A340 for about $80 million 





nresponse, Airbus executives point out 
that US. aerospace firms have benefit- 
ed from billions of dollars in Govern- 
ment defense contracts. That might be 
seen asa form of indirect subsidy, since the 
funds have enabled aircraft companies to 
develop new designs that can be used in 
commercial manufacturing. European 
supporters of Airbus suggest that, with 
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Confronted by such cutthroat compe- 
tition, McDonnell Douglas has discussed | 
making a truce with Airbus several times | 
during the past few years. The American | 
company suggested that the competitors | 
form a joint venture to build long-range 
jets together and thus combine forces 
against Boeing. Says McDonnell Douglas’ 
Worsham: “Instead of being lean dogs 
fighting for the same piece of meat, we 
could strengthen ourselves with coopera- 
tion.” So far, though, Airbus has declined 


the offer 





The international aircraft rivalry has 
become a major source of contention be- 
tween U.S. and European trade represen- 
tatives. Washington is naturally alarmed 
that the American aerospace industry, 
which generated a surplus of $12 billion in 
its overseas trade last year, could be dam- 
aged by unfair subsidies to a foreign com- 
petitor. The Administration is negotiating 
with the Europeans in an effort to per- 
suade them to them to curb the Airbus 
subsidies. Said U.S. Trade Ambassador 
Michael Smith last week: “We want to de- 
fuse the tension.” 
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| some 65% of the market, American com- 

panies have little cause for complaint 
U.S. manufacturers also accuse Air- 

bus of unfair trade practices. Members of 
the consortium are said to arrange for for- 
eign airlines to win landing rights at Eu- 
ropean airports in exchange for buying 
Airbus planes. Some industry insiders 
charge that, in trying to sell the A340, 
Airbus offered a potential customer a no- 
interest $10 million loan. Airbus officials 
flatly deny these charges 

McDonnell Douglas has a particular 

grievance against Airbus: using “preda- 
tory” practices in trying to persuade cus- 
tomers who had already ordered the MD- 
ll to switch to the A340 instead 
Scandinavian SAS airlines had signed a 
letter of intent to buy a dozen MD-1 1s and 
had put down a deposit on the order 
Then Airbus jumped in with attractive 
concessions to SAS on a deal (the details 
are undisclosed) to buy A340s. The airline 

| has delayed its final decision 





M. Reingold/Los Angeles 


As diplomats negotiate, Boeing and 
McDonnell Douglas executives are ped- 
dling their planes more aggressively than 
in the past. Says Dean Thornton, presi- 
dent of Boeing’s commercial-plane divi- 
sion: “We used to sell 727s like you sell 
Mercedes. This one’s nice and there’s the 
price on the window, take it or leave it. 
But times have changed.” Now both 
American aircraftmakers offer better ser- 
vice, supply spare parts in advance and 
guarantee maintenance costs 

No one expects Airbus to surpass its 
US. rivals anytime in the foreseeable fu- 
ture. But if the European competitor 
keeps soaring, it is bound to clip more 
than a few American-made wings. For 
Boeing and McDonnell Douglas, prestige 
and big money are on the line, and the jet 
builders have no intention of giving up 
their dominance of the skies without a 
dogfight —By Barbara Rudolph. 
Reported by Robert Ball/Toulouse and Edwin 
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Going from Gloom to Boom 


Robust sales give personal-computer makers new hope - 


wal he slump is over,” crows Tandy 
Chairman John Roach. Indeed, 
Roach and his computer-industry rivals 
have reason to feel a sudden rush of confi- 
dence. After being relatively cool to per- 
sonal computers for three years, custom- 
ers are snapping them up faster than a 
high-speed printer spews out sprocketed 


paper. 

The big four in personal computing— 
IBM, Apple, Compaq and Tandy— 
logged first-quarter unit sales of PCs that 
were about 10% higher than last year’s. 
Industry analysts expect the spurt to sig- 
nal the start of a lasting recovery. The 
Dataquest market-research firm predicts 
that personal-computer unit sales will rise 
14% for the year as revenues surge 19%. 

The industry’s fortunes first flagged in 
1984, when many corporate customers 
who had bought PCs began to find they 
were too difficult to use and too limited in 
their applications to be practical. Millions 
of the machines had become little more 
than expensive paperweights. But over 
the past year advanced technology has be- 
gun to turn things around. Faster, easier- 
to-use models came to the market, and 
more are on the way. Just as important, 
innovative software for old and new ma- 
chines has made personal computers 
more versatile. It is now possible to turn 
out printshop-quality graphics—and de- 
sign everything from cabinets to cathe- 
drals—on the space of a desktop. 

New hardware components promise 
to expand horizons and boost sales even 
more. A silicon chip known as the Intel 
80386 microprocessor already runs Com- 
paq’s IBM-compatible Deskpro 386, giv- 
ing it the power of bigger minicomputers 
for the price of a PC. At Apple, design en- 
gineers use a Motorola chip comparable 











to Intel’s for their Macintosh machines, 
now the industry’s hottest-selling family 
of personal computers. 

IBM’s sales will gain momentum 
when the world’s No. 1 computer maker 
begins summer shipments of four new 
models using the Intel chip. Once the 
machines get their full complement of 
software sometime next year, they are 
likely to set new performance standards. 
But customers no longer hold their breath 
for the latest gear with IBM’s distinctive 
blue markings. Even though buyers knew 
for much of 1986 that IBM was ready- 
ing the new line, “they needed new 
machines and were not going to wait 
around forever,” says Bill Lempesis, a 
Dataquest analyst. While some settled for 
deeply discounted older IBM models, oth- 
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ers turned to Tandy, Compaq and Apple. 

In addition to offering fresh technol- 
ogy, PC manufacturers are getting savvier 
at marketing their wares. Apple Chair- 
man John Sculley, former president of 
Pepsi-Cola, has visited many Big Business 
cronies to tout the Macintosh. The result: 
Apple’s sales to the commercial market 
have nearly doubled since 1984, and the 
Mac is seen as a tool for executives in- 
stead of just a plaything for students and 
hobbyists. As Sculley told TIME: “We had 
to reposition the whole company.” 

Corporate customers have a new ap- 
preciation for the potential of the personal 
computer. Increasingly, they are stringing 
together networks of PCs and utilizing the 
equipment to the fullest. “Everybody has 
finally started figuring out how to use all 
these screens, keyboards and wires to 
their competitive advantage,” says Ana- 
lyst Jonathan Fram, of Bear Stearns. 





he buying surge is lining the pockets 

of computer makers. Compaq, having 
rocketed last year to the rarefied ranks of 
the Fortune 500 in just its fourth year of 
operation, saw first-quarter profits jump 
142%, to $20 million. Apple is so awash in 
capital that it has declared its first cash 
dividend, a bonus for stockholders, whose 
shares marched from 30 a year ago to 80 
by the end of last week. Tandy, the No. 2 
maker of IBM-compatible machines be- 
hind Compaq, pushed its quarterly earn- | 
ings up 20%. Even IBM, which has been 
hard hit by competition from these rivals 
and Asian manufacturers of so-called 
clones, racked up what the normally 
closemouthed company boasts is a record 
quarter in PC sales. 

No one expects numbers like these to 
continue apace for the year. Gone are the 
go-go days of the early 1980s, when reve- 
nue growth topped 60% for three years in 
a row. But most analysts guess that the 
good news should last into 1988. After a 
slump, even a small step toward recovery 
is reason to rejoice. — By Gordon Bock 
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Software Plays Hardball 


J ust as competitive as personal-computer makers are the 
feisty independent companies that write the software for 
the machines. The programming firms, only frail upstarts not 
long ago, now constitute a $3.3 billion U.S. industry whose cre- 
ative output is the lifeblood of the computer business. Last 
week two major hardware manufacturers, IBM and Apple, 
announced major moves that could have an impact on the bal- 
ance of competitive power in the bruising software business. 
Apple said it will create a new programming company, to be 
financed with some of the manufacturer's $700 million cash 
hoard, while IBM announced a ten-year alliance with Lotus 
Development, the No. 2 software producer. 

The IBM deal will help Lotus (1986 sales: $282.8 million) 
strike back at its nemesis, Microsoft, which has zoomed past 
Lotus to become the industry's No. | company. Microsoft's 
rise was due in large part to an agreement with IBM to devel- 


op software for the manufacturer’s personal-computer line. 
But now Lotus is getting an even more challenging IBM as- 
signment: to adapt the top-selling Lotus 1-2-3 business- 
ledger software and other programs to much larger comput- 
ers. Lotus would thus become the first company among its 
peers to graduate from personal computers to huge main- 
frames. The deal is just as promising for IBM, which will 
now have the two top software makers under its wing. 

That could be disturbing for Apple, which needs a steady 
flow of fresh software for products like the Macintosh. So last 
week Apple announced plans to set up a well-financed, inde- 
pendent software company that could eventually rank 
among the industry's top five producers. The new concern 
will initially develop software only for Apple machines un- 
der an unspecified non-Apple name. The company will aim 
in part to seek out hot new ideas from small-time indepen- 
dent programmers who lack the resources to market their 
products. So, just like Apple’s first computer, the next soft- 
ware breakthrough may be discovered in somebody's garage. 
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Bond Bombshell 
Cost ofa gamble: $250 million 


t started as a mistake, by all signs an 

honest one, but it grew into a Wall Street 
disaster. A 36-year-old senior bond trader 
at Merrill Lynch apparently lost his cool 
last month when rising interest rates start- 
ed rapidly eroding the value of his $900 
million portfolio. Instead of liquidating 
the securities and taking the loss, as most 
of his colleagues on Wall Street were do- 
ing, the Merrill Lynch trader seemingly 
gambled on a go-for-broke strategy. With- 
out his employer’s permission, he plunged 
in deeper, buying up $800 million more of 
the securities in the hope that an interest- 
rate turnaround would bring enough prof- 
its to bail out all his losses. His wager failed 
spectacularly. When Merrill Lynch an- 
nounced the episode last week, the firm es- 
timated its losses at $250 million, possibly 
the largest single trading deficit in Wall 
Street history. 

The financial community was 
stunned at not only the immensity of the 
loss but also the identity of the trader: 
Howard Rubin, the head of Merrill 
Lynch's trading desk for mortgage- 
backed securities. Rubin, who has been 
fired but not charged with any criminal 
wrongdoing, was a respected trader and is 
a Harvard Business School graduate. Said 
Stephen Joseph, a senior trader at Drexel 
Burnham Lambert: “It’s really strange 
He has a great reputation.” 

But Rubin was apparently dealing in 
one of the tricky, relatively untested new 
types of securities. The bonds that tripped 
up Merrill Lynch are interest-only/ prin- 
cipal-only securities, known as IOPOs. In- 
vestment houses create them by buying 
mortgage-backed bonds—typically those 
issued by the Government National 
Mortgage Association, or Ginnie Mae— 
and then splitting the securities into two 
parts, one that pays interest and another 
whose price rises or falls with the resale 
value of the bond. Rubin was selling the 











interest-paying bonds and hanging on to 
the principal securities, which lost value 
rapidly as interest rates rose 

The incident prompted questions 
about Merrill Lynch’s internal supervi- 
sion. The firm claimed it had put a closer 
watch on Rubin at least a year earlier, af- 
ter assessing him as talented but risk- 
prone. Last week the company began an 
in-house probe and fired a second trader, 
who had allegedly failed to disclose in- 
vestments and lost $10 million. Mean- 
while, colleagues began looking for hints 
in Rubin’s background about why he took 
such a plunge. According to one account, | 


| the trader had been a devoted blackjack 


player before his business-school days. @ 


An FDIC official, right, and a guard move a cart containing cash from Unitedbank’s teller drawers 





“Nobody Thought It Would Be Us” 








When a Texas bank goes belly-up, the Feds swoop down fast 


It was the largest of the 69 U.S. banks 


that have failed this year. The collapse of 


Unitedbank- Houston (assets: $218 million) 


showed once again how shaky some parts of 


the American financial system are, espe- 
cially in the depressed oil patch. When offi- 
cials from the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation shut down the bank last week, 
TIME Correspondent Richard Woodbury 
went along to see how such an operation is 
carried out. As it happened, the drama had 
an unexpected denouement. His report: 


eeling from bad loans and famished 

for new capital, Unitedbank was a 
prime candidate for closure. Still, when an 
army of FDIC liquidators marched without 
warning into the bank’s headquarters in a 
downtown skyscraper, the staff of 100 
were traumatized, Secretaries wept as the 
intruders posted notices on the inlaid- 
glass walls, changed the door locks and 
dismantled automatic-teller machines 
“We kept hearing the rumors, but nobody 


thought that this time it would be us,” | 


sighed Teller Erica Joiner, 30, who 
watched as armed guards took up posi- 
tions in the lobby and federal officials af- 
fixed blue seals to cash drawers. 

Unitedbank’s fall resulted from the 
go-go style of Chairman Vincent Kicker- 
illo, a local land developer. Taking over in 
1968, Kickerillo overcommitted the bank 
to real estate loans and investments in oth- 
er banks during the oil boom of the late 
‘70s and early 80s. When the economy 
soured in 1982, so did Unitedbank. By this 
year it was losing $1 million a month. Fora 
time Kickerillo, a self-made millionaire 
who commuted to work in a jet helicopter, 
covered the losses himself. But after an au- 
dit three weeks ago showed Unitedbank to 
be $7 million in the red, authorities moved 
to declare it insolvent 

Last Wednesday 150 FDIC liquidators 
began gathering in Houston. To avoid de- 


tection that could lead to a run on the 


bank, they slipped into a downtown hotel 
under the cover identity of “Gulf Coast 
Tours.” At 3:12 the next afternoon, min- 
utes after the end of the banking day, they 
started streaming into the classy marble 
headquarters and three downtown 
branches. After assembling the headquar- 
ters employees in a basement lobby, Liq- 
uidation Specialist Timothy Putnam told 
them, “As of now, you're on the payroll of 
the FDIC. You'll get overtime tonight. Bal- 
ance your windows. Finish your process- 
ing. Dinner is coming in.” 

With that, federal officials wheeled 
vans to the doors, unloaded portable com- 
puters and typewriters and fanned across 
the bank’s five floors, counting cash in the 
vault, poring over spread sheets and an- 
swering the ringing phones with “FDIC.” 
In the executive suite, Secretary Debbie 


Bratton watched in disbelief as strangers | 


carted off the Texas banking charter 
Fretted New Accounts Representative 
Norma Villaloboz: “Everyone's in shock 
Hopefully, somebody will buy us out.” 

At week’s end a rescuer appeared. 
The American Bank, a smaller institution 
two blocks away, agreed to acquire the in- 
sured deposits of Unitedbank and buy 
some of its good loans. As word spread 
that withdrawals could be made on Mon- 
day, worried depositors in the lobby broke 
into wide grins 

But the acquisition still left FDIC Liq- 
uidation Chief Frank Norris with the task 
of trying to collect on Unitedbank’s pile of 
bad loans, some 55% of its portfolio. As- 
sets also include a foreclosed motel, two 
150-ton cranes and the gold-color Mer- 
cedes-Benz 500 SEL that Kickerillo 
drove. The FDIC will have to unload the 
lavish appointments in the bank’s 43rd- 
story penthouse, where Kickerillo and his 
wife Mary, the bank’s vice chairman, 
once entertained high-rolling clients 
Among the fixtures: ten ostrich-skin 
chairs, imported crystal and a sauna o 
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A Handshake for All Seasons 





Two entertainers keep a pact to split their profits—forever 


hat do Frank Sinatra, Diana Ross, 

Neil Diamond, Miami Vice, Little 
Shop of Horrors and Nair hair-removal 
cream have in common? They have all 
generated earnings for an obscure Los 
Angeles company, the Four Seasons Part- 
nership. Like many businesses in the 
entertainment field, the firm employs 
technicians, musicians and other profes- 
sionals, but the heart of the company is a 


25-year-old creative and financial part- | 
nership between two men—Bob Gaudio | 
| and Frankie Valli—that is highly unusu- 





| Frankie Valli, left, and Bob Gaudio look over a tune at a Hollywood studio 


Copacabana, he gave half of his earnings 
to Valli, who had nothing to do with the 
show. When Valli headlined a big concert 
last year at New Jersey's Meadowlands 
Arena, Gaudio got half the profits even 
though he was in London producing the 
sound track for the movie Little Shop of 
Horrors. Naturally, Valli got half the prof- 
its for Gaudio’s film work. 

The arrangement dates back to 1962, 
when Gaudio and Valli, who came from 
working-class Italian neighborhoods in the 
Bronx and Newark, respectively, were 








al, if not unique, in the world of business 

Gaudio, 46, is a composer, pianist, ar- 
ranger and producer who has worked on 
records with Sinatra, Ross, Diamond, Mi- 
| chael Jackson and Barry Manilow. Valli, 

53, is the veteran pop singer whose high- 
pitched voice (a critic once likened it to an 
air-raid siren) still packs in audiences at 
basketball arenas, concert halls, night- 
clubs and casinos. Both men were original 
members of the Four Seasons, the famed 
rock group that next month will launch its 
25th anniversary concert tour. The dozens 
of Four Seasons hits, including such Gau- 
dio tunes as Big Girls Don't Cry and Who 
Loves You, have sold more than 100 mil- 
lion records and tapes. 

Though Gaudio stopped performing 
with the group more than 15 years ago and 
his career took off on a different course 
from Valli’s, their fortunes have remained 
intertwined. Reason: they are still partners 
despite their professional separation, and 
they split all income—whoever earns it— 
down the middle. When Gaudio co-pro- 
duced the music for Manilow’s TV special 











“Maybe we should hedge our bets. You get 50% of me, and I get 50% of you. = 


only dreaming of hitting it big. At the time, 
Valli was a barber, Gaudio worked in a 
printing plant, and the Four Seasons was 
an unknown group playing on weekends in 
small clubs and bowling alleys. Sitting one 
evening in Vallis apartment in a New- 
ark low-income housing project, the two 
friends decided to be partners forever and 
share their earnings equally. Recalls Gau- 
dio: “We said, “Neither one of us knows 
where we're going to wind up, but maybe 
we should hedge our bets. You get 50% of 
me, and I get 50% of you.” They shook 
hands on the deal. 


In September 1962 the partnership | 


struck gold when Gaudio’s song Sherry 
and Valli’s shrill vocals put the Four Sea- 
sons on top of the pop world. In 1971 Gau- 
dio, who never liked performing, stopped 
touring with the Four Seasons but contin- 
ued to produce the group’s records and 
started working with other artists as well. 
Valli agreed to stay with the Seasons as 
lead singer. All the while, Gaudio and 
Valli never felt the need of a written con- 


| tract. They have divided well over $50 
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| Gaudio starred, when the music he pro- 





million on the strength of their original 
handshake. Says Valli: “If you trust your 
partner, contracts are not important. We 
have never had to police one another.” In- 
deed, they see each other only occasional- 
ly. Gaudio is based in Los Angeles, while 
Valli’s home is in Fort Lee, N_J. | 

The Four Seasons Partnership has 
various music publishing and production 
subsidiaries. But the proceeds from Valli’s 
concerts, TV appearances and record 
sales, plus royalties from Gaudio’s writing 
and production work, are ultimately fun- 
neled to the Los Angeles office of the 
Manhattan-based Barash, Goodfriend & 
Friedman accounting firm. It pays the | 
partnership’s employees, including the 
band members who back up Valli in the 
Four Seasons. The accountants divide the 
net profits between Valli and Gaudio. 

The two admit that the partnership 
would be strained if one of them consis- 
tently earned much more money than the 
other. But over time things even out. In 
1978 Valli was the big breadwinner be- 
cause he sang the title song from the mov- 
ie Grease, which brought in an estimated 
$2 million for the partnership. In 1981 


duced for the Neil Diamond movie The 
Jazz Singer earned him perhaps $1 mil- 
lion or more after divvying up with Valli 
T he partnership has endured several 

crises. In 1967 Valli realized he was 
losing his hearing because of otosclerosis, 
a rare inner-ear ailment. One doctor told 
him that he would go completely deaf. At 
about the same time, sloppy management 
of the Four Seasons’ business affairs 
plunged the group some $2 million in 
debt. To recoup, Valli embarked on a gru- 
eling schedule of about 300 concerts a 
year from 1969 to 1973. During that peri- 
od, his ears got so bad that at times he had 
trouble hearing the band playing behind 
him. Finally, a series of operations re- 
stored most of Valli’s hearing, and a string 
of No. | hits in the 1970s put the Four 
Seasons back on easy street 

Today, Gaudio and Valli could retire 
and still earn a splendid living. Every 
time a radio station plays one of their rec- 
ords, the partnership makes money. Roy- 
alties from past hits bring in as much as 
$700,000 a year. Many of Gaudio’s perky 
compositions seem to be perpetual money- 
makers. The first song he ever wrote was 
Short Shorts; more than two decades later 
it became the theme song in commercials 
for Nair hair-removal cream. 

Gaudio and Valli are always looking 
for new ways to fill their joint coffer. Valli, 
for example, is trying to launch an acting 
career. He made a guest appearance on 
Miami Vice last year and has a major role 
in an upcoming film comedy called Dirty 
Laundry. Whatever directions Gaudio 
and Valli take, they have no thought of 
breaking their deal. Says Gaudio: “That 
would be like telling your brother that he 
couldn’t come to dinner anymore. We're 
family.” —By Charles P. Alexander 
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Ford Motor Company 


Customer Information 


System 


It makes great after-sale 
service even better. 





Ford Motor Company's continuing commitment to meet America’s needs by striving to build high quality, fuel-efficient 
vehicles is matched by a continuing commitment to customer satisfaction. The Ford Motor Company Customer Informa- 
tion System provides an after-the-sale service unlike any offered by other car companies. 


















¢ FORD-PAID REPAIR PROGRAMS AFTER THE WARRANTY PERIOD. 


Sometimes Ford offers adjustment programs to pay all or part of the 
cost of certain repairs after the written warranty expires, which can 
save you money. These programs are not recalls. They aren't 
required by any governmental agency. They're initiated by us and 
are intended to help our owners. 








CUSTOMER INFORMATION SYSTEM 


Under the Ford Customer Information System, you’re able to obtain information from Ford regarding Ford-Paid 
Repair Programs and Technical Service Bulletins for your vehicle or the vehicle of interest to you at no charge. 


To get copies of these bulletins or information concerning any adjustment programs relating to your vehicle or to obtain 
a one-year subscription to the Information System, just ask your Ford or Lincoln-Mercury dealer, call us toll-free 24 
hours a day at 1-800-241-3673 (in Alaska or Hawaii, call 1-800-241-3711; in Georgia, call 1-800-282-0959), or write: 
Ford Customer Information System 
P.0. Box 95427 
Atlanta, GA 30347 
We'll need to know your name and address; 

year, make and model of your vehicle; engine size; and whether you have a 

manual or automatic transmission. 








TECHNICAL SERVICE BULLETINS. 


All vehicles need repairs during their lifetime. Sometimes Ford 
issues Technical Service Bulletins and easy-to-read explanations | 
describing unusual engine or transmission conditions which could 
lead to costly repairs. We recommend what should be done and 
offer the latest repair procedures to protect against a more costly 
repair later 














How the commitment to quality by Ford Motor Company and its dealers can save you money on repairs. 


@ THE FREE LIFETIME SERVICE GUARANTEE. If you ever need to 
have your Ford, Mercury, Merkur, Lincoln, or Ford light truck fixed 
after the vehicle warranty expires, you pay a dealer once for a 
covered repair and he guarantees that, if the part ever has to be 
fixed again, he'll fix it free. Free parts. Free labor. For as long as 
you own your vehicle See your participating Ford or Lincoin-Mer- 
cury dealer for details. 

@ CONTINUED TECHNICIAN SERVICE TRAINING. Ford Motor 
Company dealership service technicians are continuously updated 
on the latest techniques and procedures to help them know how to 
keep your Ford or Lincoln-Mercury product running at optimum per- 
formance levels. We know that if we want your next vehicle to be a 
Ford product, we need to take care of the one you're driving now. 

@ ORIGINAL EQUIPMENT REPLACEMENT PARTS. Genuine Ford 
and Motorcraft replacement parts are used in the repair of your 
vehicle. These replacement parts meet the same high standards 
as those installed in production to ensure that your vehicle will 
continue to perform at peak efficiency. 


e@ FORD AUTHORIZED REMANUFACTURED PRODUCTS. A 
complete line of remanufactured parts built to Ford Motor Com- 
pany specifications is available to meet the repair needs of budget- 
conscious consumers. Available exclusively at Ford and Lincoin- 
Mercury dealers 

@ EQUIPMENT AND SPECIAL TOOLS. The latest in diagnostic 
and service equipment, evaluated for use on Ford Motor Company 
products, is available. The availability of proper equipment helps 
the technician repair your vehicle right the first time 

@ NATIONWIDE DEALER NETWORK. A nationwide network of 
dealers stands ready to assist you should repairs be needed while 
traveling or away from home. Ford owners may call the toll-free 
numbers listed above for the name of the nearest servicing dealer- 
ship. Through these team efforts, we intend to keep you a satisfied 
Ford Motor Company product owner. 


FORD PARTS AND SERVICE DIVISION C Sora ) 
Buckle up — together we can save lives. 











WHEN COLLEGE SAYS ‘YES, 
YOU'LL BE TWO YEARS WISER 
AND $17000 RICHER. 


If vou're interested in college but wondering how you'll pay for it, the Army's special Two-Year 
Enlistment might be your answer. 

Because, if you qualify, The G.1 Bill Plus The Army College Fund lets you put away up to 
$17,000 to pay for college, with just a two-year enlistment 

You can qualify for training in a long list of exciting career fields like mechanics and communi- 
cations. Challenging fields which build confidence and self-esteem. And while you're growing, your 
money grows, too. Save $100 a month from your paycheck for just 12 months, and the Army will send you 
home with the full $17,000 for college 

The Army's special Two-Year Enlistment. Money for college. Experience for life 

For more information, call, toll free, 1-800-USA-ARMY. Or see your local Army Recruiter 


THE G.I. BILL PLUS THE ARMY COLLEGE FUND. 
ARMY. BE ALL YOU CAN BE. 














Abig picture, bound for Broadway 


STATE REVENUES 


Fighting a Tax 
On Peacocks 


It seemed like a good idea at 
the time. Looking for a rela- 
tively painless way to raise 
| funds, Florida Governor Bob 
Martinez decided to play some 
creative games with the state’s 
5% sales tax. Over the voluble 
protests of many businessmen 
and lobbyists, he and the Flori- 
da legislature expanded the 
| reach of the levy to include 
many services. Among them 
advertising, warehousing and 
numerous legal, accounting 
and real estate fees. Last week 
some fiscal results were in on 
Martinez’s gambit, and they 
were not good. NBC television 
announced it was canceling its 
May 1988 affiliates’ conven- 
tion, scheduled to take place at 
Orlando’s Walt Disney World, 
in protest over the measure 
The peacock is standing 
up Mickey Mouse because the 
expanded tax would include a 
levy on all network and affili- 
ate advertising carried in Flor- 
ida. If 7% of a commercial’s 
viewers are in Florida, for ex- 
ample, then the advertiser 
would be required to pay the 
state a 5% tax on 7% of the 
network’s fee for running the 
ad. The network's affiliates 
in Florida would have to col- 
lect the tax for any local 
advertising. 
| That prospect could lead 
to more boycotting of Flori- 
da’s convention spots. A 
meeting of the American Ad- 
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vertising Federation will go 
on next month at Disney 
World because it is too late to 
reschedule. But the AAF said 
it would turn the meeting 
into a protest rally to urge re- 
peal of the tax 


HABERDASHERY 


A Pinch in the 
Wallet Pocket 


| The elegantly dressed tailors 


on London’s Savile Row, who 
cater to customers willing to 
spend $1,250 for a custom- 
made suit, at times decide to 
“take it in a little.” But now 
some fear that their own his- 
toric district may soon be sub- 


| ject to alterations that could 


send it the way of the Nehru 
jacket. A zoning change before 
Britain’s Environment Secre- 
tary would eliminate the dis- 
tinction between offices and 
light industry. The tailors fear 
that once landlords realized 
they could convert Savile 
Row’s shops from light-indus- 
try status into office space, 
rents would quadruple and 
many shops in the 140-year- 
old district would be forced to 
close. 

The normally quiet tailors, 
who account for 3,000 jobs and 
more than $44 million in annual 
sales, are not sitting around with 
their hands in their pockets. 
Some have written letters to 
Parliament. Others have asked 
US. customers, who make up 
60% of Savile Row’s clientele, to 
protest to the British embassy 





| businessman 
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Some Savile Row tailors fear a trimming of their turf 





Alcatraz revelers sip martinis on the rock 


BRAZILIAN DEBIT 


Tough Talker 
Takes a Walk 


U.S. bankers may be able to 
breathe a little easier now, be- 
cause Dilson Funaro has lost 
his job. The contentious Brazil- 
ian Finance Minister had 
hoped to pressure foreign 
banks into drastic concessions 
on the country’s $108 billion in 
debts. But last week Funaro, 
who proved unable to rein in 
Brazil’s runaway economy, 
was dumped by President José 
Sarney in favor of the more 
pragmatic Luiz Carlos Bresser 
Pereira, 52, an economist and 
Bresser Pereira 
promptly devalued Brazil's 
currency 8.5% against the U.S 
dollar in an effort to boost ex- 
port income, which should im- 
prove the country’s ability to 
pay its debts 


Putting Byte 
Into Billboards 


Mammoth billboard images of 
the kind that frequently adorn 
Manhattan’s Times Square 
have been a frustrating market 
niche for the $1.3 billion out- 
door advertising industry. The 
huge, hand-painted icons often 
take a month to produce, 
sometimes depict faces inaccu- 
rately, and can be awkward to 
move. But now two California 





that turning out big pictures 
can be child’s play. Los Ange- 
les-based Metromedia Tech- 
nologies uses computers to 
convert photos or other 
artwork into billboards up to 
17 ft. by 54 ft. within just six 
hours. Another company, Tor- 


| rance-based Computer Image 


Systems, is creating a 41-ft. 
portrait of Liza Minnelli that 
will rise this week over New 
York’s Palace Theater 


Sentence: One 
Night in Quail 


“I'm indicted to see you all 
here tonight,” quipped Pat 
McBaine, an executive vice 
president of Hambrecht & 
Quist, the San Francisco in- 
vestment firm. His pun had a 
certain appropriateness. By 
way of a theme party, 
McBaine’s company had invit- 
ed some 600 members of the fi- 
nancial community to share in 
the unique feeling of being an 
illegal insider trader. Or al- 
most. The guests were trans- 
ported by boat to Alcatraz, the 


| inactive island penitentiary in 


San Francisco Bay. There, 
while 25 actors dressed as con- 
victs and jail guards capered 
around them, the temporary 
inmates supped on roast quail 
with lime sauce and admired 
the concrete and steel-bar 
décor. Estimated cost of the 
bash: about $100,000. To 
many, that seemed like some- 


manufacturers have shown | thing of a crime itself. 
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Play it again, sweetie 


Okay, who is it? Jonathan 
Winters in drag. Wrong. Clara 
Peller on a good day. Wrong 
again. Check out those hands, 
that precision grasp on the 
glasses. Those are fingers 
made for fiddlin’. Right, afi- 
cionados, the bewigged ma- 
tron is none other than Itzhak 
Periman, 41, but only a top vio- 
linist would understand the 
warmth in his dress-up spoof- 
ing of Dorothy DeLay. Miss De- 
Lay, as Perlman and all her 
students always call her, is one 





| ed her with the unhap- 

















Stem, 66, too old to 
have been her student 
but admirer enough to 
have won the honor of 
playing Happy Birthday 
for her. The audience of 
violinists exploded in 
whoops of knowing 
laughter as Perlman, in 
his dress and matching 
scarf, tutored a stream 
of mediocre pupils, 
coaxing them with her 
trademark coos of “sug- 
arplum” and “sweetie.” 
Then the nonpareil 
string section serenad- 


pily remembered piece, 
Kreutzer’s Etude No. 6 
“They thought it was 
my favorite torture,” 
says Miss DeLay, smil- 
ing. “It was a little like 
putting thumbscrews 
on somebody.” 


Among the over-the-title 
egos of the film world, a star 
whose identity has been deftly 
submerged into a hundred 
characters is a rare find. In 
fact, who else is there besides 
Alec Guinness? In New York 
City last week, the Film Soci- 
ety of Lincoln Center and act- 


Guinness with friends: starring this time as himself 


of the most revered violin 
teachers in the U.S. To cele- 
brate her 70th birthday, Perl- 
man, who studied with her at 
Manhattan’s Juilliard School 
of Music for nine years, got 75 
| of her former pupils to come 
| from around the world for a 
surprise party. The guests ran 
from a current prodigy, Midori, 
15, through Soloist Nadja 
Salerno-Sonnenberg, 26, to Isaac 


ing friends and admirers such 
as Carrie Fisher, Irene Worth, 
Glynis Johns and Coral Browne 
saluted Sir Alec, 73, with 2% 
hours of tributes, reminis- 
cences and clips of his 46 films, 
from The Ladykillers to Star 
Wars. (His Fagin 
Twist was omitted at Guin- 
ness’s request because he says 
some have found the portrayal 


| anti-Semitic.) The evening was 
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in Oliver 


a hard one for the actor. “Alec 
finds it difficult to accept any 
sort of compliment,” observed 
Sir John Mills. The self-effacing, 
self-described “elderly English 


| thespian who is almost in a 


state of catatonic shock” lik- 
ened the experience of seeing 
40 years of his films pass before 


| his eyes to the experience of a 


man drowning. But he was re- 
lieved that the black-and- 
white films had not yet been 
color-washed: “I've been rath- 
er dreading The Man in the 
Puce-Colored Suit or The Ma- 
genta Hill Mob.” And he did 
offer one piece of advice for an 
actor about to make an 
entrance: “Blow your 
nose and check your 
fly.” Sir Alec, the un- 
remitting pro, had 
naturally done both 
before taking the Lin- 
coln Center stage 





“T don’t care about 
heirs,” said Woody Al- 
len in April's Esquire 
magazine. “Every- 
body should stop re- 
producing for a while 
and should adopt all 
the kids that are 
loose.” Allen, 51, did 
add that his longtime 
lover and frequent co- 
star Mia Farrow is “gift- 
ed at raising kids. I 
think she’s going to get 
more. It’s just some- 
thing she wants to do.” 


Sooner than Woody 





Mia with Woody, 1986: and baby makes eleven 


= realized—and he was 
part of the plan. This 
© November, the profes- 

sionally productive two- 
© some announced last 
& week, they are expect- 
» ing a baby. But where 
will the child live, her 
place or his? Farrow, 42, 
resides in a cavernous 
apartment on the West 
Side of Manhattan with 
her brood of eight: three 
sons from her marriage 
to André Previn and five 
adopted children. Allen 
maintains his posh digs 
on Fifth Avenue, right 
across Central Park 
Wherever the new baby 
settles, the arrival could 
launch a whole new 
genre of Woody Allen 
films. If art imitates life, 
Bill Cosby’s reign on fun- 
ny fatherhood could be 
challenged 


In just four hours, working 
with brushes on cutoff broom- 
sticks and four gallons of 
Gainsborough Blue paint, Art- 
ist David Hockney, 50, brought 
the bottom of the Hollywood 
Roosevelt Hotel pool to life 
The artist then initialed the 
shallow end of his concrete can- 
vas and left an imprint of his 
hands, Grauman’s Chinese 
style, to be embedded in the sur- 
rounding deck. Hockney, who 
hasa home in the nearby Holly- 
wood Hills, often uses shim- 
mering pools in his paintings, 


Hockney freestyling his concrete canvas: a splash 





which sell for as much as 
$500,000, but this was a gift to 
the hotel. When it opened in 
1927, Greta Garbo, Gloria Swan- 
son, Clara Bow, Charlie Chaplin, 
Douglas Fairbanks and Mary Pick- 
ford showed up to celebrate 
The Hollywood Boulevard hos- 
telry had fallen into decay in 
the past 20 years. But thanks to 
a $42 million renovation, the 
magic is back, and a new 


crowd—Dennis Hopper, Lily Tom- 
lin, Mikhail Baryshnikov, Elton 
John, Dudley Moore, Burt Reyn- 
olds—drops in. Now they will 
have a pool worth glittering by 





Who put the zigzag in Zog? 


Attention, those who en- 
joyed the guessing game back 
up in the left-hand corner 
Try this tougher picture puz- 
zle, with a military kink. A 
hint that won't help: the offi- 
cer is not a gentleman. Unre- 
cognizably enough, that is 
Theresa Russell, 30, in drag, as 


to mark the return of a Hollywood landmark 











the young and agitated King 
Zog of Albania. Breaking 
away from her trademark 
vixen-seductress roles (Black 
Widow, Bad Timing/ A Sensu- 
al Obsession), the actress 
transvested for a short film 
segment directed by her hus- 
band, Nicolas Roeg. His is one 
of ten vignettes by different 
directors that make up a 
movie called Aria, which will 
premiere in two weeks at the 
Cannes Film Festival. For 
the role of the flinty King, 
who ruled from 1928 to 1939, 
Russell copied Prince Charles’ 
regal walk and hand behind 
the back. “I was lucky I was 
in uniform; I couldn't wiggle 
my fanny as much,” says 
Russell, 


broadened with padding, and 
waist-length hair stuffed un- 
der a wig. She had no voice 
problems because her screen 
moments were silent. But 
mimicking male facial mus- 
cles proved tricky: “I could 
feel my face wasn’t doing 
what a man’s face would do 
with the same emotions. Guys 
have a lot of problems.” 


Prince Charles himself and 
his princess were making news 
and pictures last week. In fact, 
itis hard to believe that the Brit- 
ish tabloids haven't credited Di 
with a new Spanish dance, the 
“Raleigh stomp.” Making like 
Sir Walter, a contingent of stu- 
dents in Salamanca carpeted 
the ground with their cloaks to 
smooth Diana's way over the 
cobblestones. But after the roy- 
al duo finished their official vis- 
it to Spain, they went 
, their separate ways 

she home to see the 
kids, he for a painting 
: holiday in Tuscany 
- and the tabloids went 
‘ bonkers over the split 
itinerary. It was the 
couple’s seventh sepa- 
ration this year, count- 
ed the tut-tutters 
Dishing the royal dirt, 
the Star ran excerpts 
from yet another new 
book, Charles by Jour- 


nalist Penny Junor, 
which depicts the 
prince as a “sad char- 
acter” who “doesn’t 


have the support he 
should have from a 
wife.” Rushing to the 
rescue, a British news 
agency quoted a royal 
intimate: “Although 
they have separate in- 





whose breasts were | 
flattened, shoulders and arms | 
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Rolling out the cloaks for Di in Spain: Tut-tut, say the tabs 


terests, that does not hurt the 
marriage in any way.” What 
they really need is a holiday 


| from the forever bickering Brit- 


ish tabloids. 
i 


As the University of Mi- 
ami’s star quarterback, he of- 
ten scrambled out of the pock- 
et to launch successful passes 
And now success is scrambling 
into the pockets of Vinny Testa- 
verde. With a Heisman Trophy 





already tucked away, Testa- 
verde last week completed an- 
other big score. To no one’s 
surprise, he was the No. | se- 
lection in the National Foot- 
ball League’s college draft. He 
and the Tampa Bay Bucca- 
neers had already agreed on a 
six-year, $8.2 million contract, 





The $8 million man: Testaverde with Rozelle, left 
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the highest ever for a player 
fresh out of school. After a 
congratulatory handshake 
from N.F.L. Commissioner 
Pete Rozelle and a few minutes 
signing autographs, Testa- 
verde was off and running for 
a plane to the Buccaneers’ 
rookie camp. “Right now I’m 
just one of the quarterbacks on 
the roster,” said Testaverde 
modestly, adding that getting 
picked No. | “makes me real- 
ize I accomplished one of my 


goals and that it’s time for 
me to set new ones.” Like 
bucking up the Bucs. At two 
wins and 14 losses they were 
the N.F.L.’s worst team last 
year. Of course, if they hadn't 
vanished into last place, they 
wouldn't have got Vinny in the 
first place By Martha Smilgis 
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Views of the Evangelical scandals last week: tearful Tammy, tired Jim, jaunty Jerry 


Taking Command at Fort Mill 











Lo properly contrite and a trifle 


ker emerged from his self-imposed seclu- 
sion in Palm Springs, Calif., last week. 
Flanked by Wife Tammy and Son Jamie, 
12, the boyish Bakker, once ruler of the 
$129 million PTL television and theme- 
park ministry, delivered a message of con- 
ciliation (“We will not fight—we don’t 
want to be part of a circus”) and seeming 
acceptance (“Without a miracle of God, 
we will never minister again”). 

The Pentecostal preacher, who has 
been lying doggo since he confessed seven 
weeks ago toadultery, bristled slightly when 
discussing new charges of immorality re- 
cently leveled against him. 





weary, fallen Televangelist Jim Bak- | 
| time for a comeback 





prior to last week’s board meeting at PTL, 
Bakker had wired Falwell that it seemed 


With some of Bakker’s followers clam- 
oring for his return, Falwell talked openly 
of walking away from the troublesome 
mess. After some soul-searching, the 
Lynchburg, Va., preacher took decisive 
command, declaring that Bakker’s “min- 
istry here has ceased” and ordering a thor- 
ough housecleaning. The PTL board ended 
further pay to the Bakkers, who reportedly 
had drawn an astounding $4.6 million in 
compensation since 1984. A royalty ar- 
rangement on the books and records that 
Tammy and Jim produced at PTL will be 


> 
= 
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Jim Bakker surfaces, and Jerry Falwell begins his PTL cleanup | 








| code says that “no part” of an exempt 
| group’s earnings should benefit an indi- 


negotiated. In addition, the board ousted 
Bakker’s former top aide, Richard Dortch, | 
who had succeeded Bakker as PTL leader 
and received $620,000 over the past 15 
months. Also sacked: Bakker Aide David 
Taggart, who had been paid $710,000 since 
January 1986 

The board hired new auditors and 
ordered a full review of compensation. 
The Bakkers apparently will no longer 
have use of the residence provided by 
PTL, but they own two comfortable 
homes elsewhere. PTL is expected to un- 
load the lakefront home near Fort Mill 
where Dortch lives, along with five re- 
sort properties and assorted boats and 
luxury cars. 

Falwell and the board launched an in- 
vestigation into the new sexual charges 
against Bakker that had been leveled, 
without public documentation, by Baptist 
Televangelist John Ankerberg of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. Falwell disclosed last week 
that part of Bakker’s hush-money pay- 
ment was made by PTL and that the re- 
mainder was provided by a major PTL 
contractor, Roe Messner of Wichita. At 
Dortch’s request, Messner then billed PTI 
for the sum, but Falwell described that as 
a mere “error in judgment.” 

To grapple with PTL’s growing prob- 
lems, the board installed as its new chief 
operating officer Harry Hargrave, 38, a 
Presbyterian who is a Dallas investment 
consultant and specialist in theme parks. | 
Hargrave told the staff that PTL will now 
emphasize “glorifying God” and “obeying 
the laws of the land.” He faces a signal 
task. PTL has lavish building plans, a pay- 
roll of 2,000 and debts of $50 million, in- 
cluding $14.7 million owed to Messner. 

Perhaps the worst threat facing PTL is 
the loss of federal tax exemption. The tax 


vidual. The IRS allows em- 





“T've never been involved in 


ployees reasonable salaries 


wife swapping,” Bakker as- 
serted. “I'm not a homosexual, 
and I've never been toa prosti- 
tute.” He noted that he had 
only enough money to last “six 
months at the most,” and add- 
ed almost jauntily, “We have 
eight or nine million dollars in 
royalties we never received” 
from PTL. 

Those declarations were 
made only three days after 
fellow TV Preacher Jerry 
Falwell made sure that 
Bakker would never minister 
again at his former domain in 
Fort Mill, S.C. Bakker had 
relinquished control of PTL 
(for Praise the Lord or People 
That Love) to Falwell, a Fun- 
damentalist Baptist, after 
confessing that he had paid 
$265,000 in hush money to 
cover up his adultery. But 











A Mightier 
Fortress 


The Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in America, 5,361,000 
members strong, was born 
last week in Columbus at a 
placid “constituting conven- 
tion.” The ELCA, an amalgam- 
ation of three Lu- 
theran churches, will 
establish its head- 
quarters close to 
Chicago’s O'Hare 
Airport by January. 
Before then, some 
congregations that 
find the ELCA too lib- 
eral plan to break 
away. (The conser- 
vative Missouri Syn- 








Chilstrom 


od and Wisconsin Synod re- 
main outside the merger.) 
After 68 nominations and 
nine ballots, the 1,045 con- 
vention delegates elected as 
the ELCA’s first national leader 
Bishop Herbert W. Chilstrom, 
55, who heads the Minnesota 
district of the Lutheran 


| Church in America, one of 


the merging denominations; 
, his wife Corinne is a 
> pastor in another, 
the American Lu- 
" theran Church. Chil- 
* strom, who under- 
" went cancer surgery 
in 1985, says that he 
intends “to spend a 
lot of time moving 
around the country 
to promote a sense of 
oneness.” 











Michael Riley/Los Angeles 


but regularly yanks the ex- 
emptions of charities that 
give excessive pay and perks. 

Falwell admits that PTL is 
fighting for its life. “I would 
be lying to you if I said that 
members of this board are not 
concerned about the future of 
this ministry,” he said. He 
also declared that “arro- 
gance” and lack of account- 
ability among TV ministries | 
had damaged the Christian 
cause. “This is a confession 
from Jerry Falwell,” he said. 
“We are coming to the painful 
conclusion that if we are pub- 
lic figures leading Christian 
ministries, using public mon- 
ies and contributions, then 
we are publicly responsible.” 
—By Richard N. Ostling. Reported 
by B. Russell Leavitt/Fort Mill and 
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Because the more informed and the more outspoken 
public opinion becomes, the harder government listens. 

The Foreign Policy Association is a nonprofit, nonpartisan 
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informed public opinion. One that will help government make 
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ground information on 8 key foreign policy issues. From 
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that it will be heard. 
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WHEN YOUR BODY 
HASN'T GOT TIME 
FOR THE PAIN. 


More and more people who haven't got time 
for the pain are switching to MEDIPREN. 
It works fast, because MEDIPREN con- 
tains ibuprofen, the same medicine found 
in the prescription brand Motrin® Nothing 
you can buy without a prescription relieves 
body aches and pain, even headache pain, 
more effectively. And MEDIPREN is safer 
to your stomach than aspirin. 
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Scientists release man-made microbes into the environment 


| 
| Tubers, Berries and Bugs 


n a dusty half-acre potato patch near 
the tiny (pop. 1,000) farming communi- 
ty of Tulelake, Calif., scientists in canary 
yellow overalls clambered aboard a trac- 
tor last week and began what looked like 
a workaday farmyard chore. They were 
planting ordinary potatoes, 2,000 tubers 
in all, that had been treated 
with an extraordinary ad- 
ditive: a genetically altered 
bacterium designed to in- 
hibit the formation of frost. 
This experiment—and a 
similar one performed only 
five days earlier—marked a 
turning point in the efforts 
of scientists to apply the ad- 
vances of recombinant DNA 
technology to agriculture: 
the first authorized release 
of man-made microbes into 
the environment. 
The routine Tulelake 
operation stood in marked 
contrast to the more dra- 
matic previous test, 350 
miles away in a Brent- 
wood, Calif., strawberry 
field. There, technicians 
wrapped in head-to-foot 
“space suits”—required by 
federal regulations govern- 
ing airborne use of potentially toxic sub- 
stances—sprayed 2,400 strawberry plants 
with a slightly different strain of the 
same ice-inhibiting bacterium. The event 
drew a crowd of reporters and govern- 
ment officials, who arrived with elabo- 
rate devices to sniff the air and taste the 
dirt around the test site. The start of the 
experiment was delayed for an hour be- 
cause of an act of sabotage: the night be- 
fore, vandals, apparently expressing their 
disapproval of the experiment, cut 
through a chain-link fence and uprooted 
some 2,000 plants. 
The uninjured berries were quickly 
replanted, and the project proceeded 
without further incident, but the protest 
was symptomatic of the fierce controver- 
sy surrounding the open-air trials. They 
have become the focal point of a bitter 
debate over the creation of new organ- 
isms and the risks involved in releasing 
them. Most biologists have argued that 
the outdoor tests are a necessary first step 
that may help reduce the $1.5 billion lost 
by U.S. farmers each year to frost and 
may someday lead to the replacement of 
chemical fertilizers and pesticides with 
biodegradable, nonpolluting microbes. 

| Opponents, captained by Washing- 
ton-based Activist Jeremy Rifkin, have 
raised legitimate questions about how 
well these experiments are regulated and 








bureaucratic process, Rif- 
kin organized what may be 


monitored. But Rifkin and his supporters 
have also played on public fears by paint- 
ing the specter of a biotech Chernobyl— 
an experiment gone haywire, spreading 
man-made germs that could ruin crops, 
change rain patterns and render large 
swatches of California uninhabitable. 





Lindow and associates planting potatoes last week in Tulelake 
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the longest-running regulatory battle 
ever. One of his victories: a 1984 tempo- 
rary injunction against Lindow and Pano- 
poulos issued by Federal District Judge 
John Sirica of Watergate fame. 

There have been excesses and lapses 
on both sides. Rifkin, who makes his liv- 
ing speaking against genetic engineering, 
sowed fear and doubt among the public 
even after his supporters had concluded 
that the experiments were safe. But the 
scientists have not been blameless. Ad- 
vanced Genetic Sciences Inc., the Oak- 
land-based start-up firm 
that conducted the straw- 
berry tests, managed to 
alienate most of Califor- 
nia’s Monterey County in | 
1986 when its closely held 
plans to test the microbes 
in that area were uncov- 
ered by a local newspaper. 
While that issue was being 
debated, Rifkin revealed 
that AGS scientists had 
already injected mutant 
bacteria into fruit and 
nut trees growing on the 
roof of their Oakland 
labs—a violation of federal 
and state regulations. AGS 
was fined $13,000 for its 
transgression. 

AGS learned its lesson. 
This month’s experiments 
were preceded by a well-or- 
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A turning point in the application of gene-splicing to agriculture. 


The current experiments, almost ev- 
eryone agrees, do not pose any such 
threat. They involve a modest bit of ge- 
netic engineering on the bacterium Pseu- 
domonas syringae, a common parasite 
that lives on the bark and leaves of many 
plants. The bacterium produces a protein 
that serves as a seed for the formation of 
ice crystals when the temperature drops 
below 32° F. By snipping the seed-making 
gene from the DNA of the 
| microbe, Berkeley Plant 
| Pathologists Steven Lin- 

dow and Nickolas Pano- 

poulos created a mutant 

form of P. syringae that 

does not promote frost. 
| They call their new mi- 

crobe “ice-minus.” In the 
| laboratory, leaves coated 
with the microbes have 
briefly withstood tempera- 
tures as low as 23° F. 

In 1982 Lindow and 
Panopoulos applied for 
permission to treat pota- 
toes with ice-minus. They 
failed to anticipate Rifkin. 
A former antiwar activist 
with a fertile imagination 
and a knack for using the 











Spraying the strawberries 


chestrated campaign that 
included public meetings, 
mounds of explanatory literature and plant 
tours for county officials. The final legal 
hurdle fell the day before the first test. “The 
court is convinced,” said Sacramento Supe- 
rior Court Judge Darrel Lewis, “that [the 
experiments] are not unleashing some dele- 
terious bacteria that are going to consume 
the city of Brentwood or anywhere else.” 
It was a setback for opponents of such 
research, and for Rifkin in particular. But 
it does not mean smooth 
= sailing for the genetic engi- 
’ neers. Strict guidelines are 
now in place, and as long 
as there are industry 
watchdogs, every experi- 
ment will be closely 
checked. Rifkin shows no 
signs of giving up. “We will 
battle every step of the 
way,” he promised last 
week. “This protest is not 
going to go away.” For 
Lindow, however, the long 
battle was over. Said he, 
when the tubers were final- 
ly in the ground: “It’s quite 
a relief to finally see 
science progress.” | 
—By Philip Elmer-DeWitt. | 
2 Reported by Cristina Garcia/ 
» Tulelake and Dick Thompson/ 
Washington 
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Superconductors! 


The startling breakthrough that could change our world 


hey began lining up outside the 

New York Hilton’s Sutton Ball- 

room at 5:30 in the afternoon; by 

the time the doors opened at 6:45, 
recalls Physicist Randy Simon, a member 
of TRW’s Space and Technology Group, 
“it was a little bit frightening. There was a 
surge forward, and I was in front. I 
walked into the room, but it wasn’t under 
my own power.” Recalls Stanford Physi- 
cist William Little: “I've never seen any- 
thing like it. Physicists are a fairly quiet 
lot, so to see them elbowing and fighting 
each other to get into the room was truly 
remarkable.” 

Thus began a session of the American 
Physical Society's annual meeting that 
was so turbulent, so emotional and so joy- 
ous that the prestigious journal Science 
felt compelled to describe it as a “happen- 
ing.” AT&T Bell Laboratories Physicist 
Michael Schluter went even further, call- 
ing it the “Woodstock of physics.” In- 
deed, at times it resembled a rock concert 
more than a scientific conference. Three 
thousand physicists tried to jam them- 
selves into less than half that number of 
seats set up in the ballroom; the 


rest either watched from outside on tele- 
vision monitors or, to the dismay of the 
local fire marshal, crowded the aisles. 
For nearly eight hours, until after 3 a.m., 
the assembled scientists listened intent- 
ly to one five-minute presentation after 
another, often cheering the speakers en- 
thusiastically. Many lingered until dawn, 
eagerly discussing what they had heard 
and seen. 

What stirred all the excitement at 
that tumultuous meeting in March was a 
discovery that could change the world, a 
startling breakthrough in achieving an es- 
oteric phenomenon long relegated to the 
backwaters of science: superconductivity. 
That discovery, most scientists believe, 
could lead to incredible savings in energy; 
trains that speed across the countryside at 
hundreds of miles per hour on a cushion 
of magnetism; practical electric cars; 
powerful, yet smaller computers and par- 
ticle accelerators; safer reactors operating 
on nuclear fusion rather than fission and a 
host of other rewards still undreamed of. 
There might even be benefits for the Stra- 
tegic Defense Initiative, which could 
draw on efficient, superconductor power 





sources for its space-based weapons. 
Superconductivity is aptly named. It 
involves a remarkable transition that oc- 
curs in many metals when they are cooled 
to temperatures within several degrees of 
absolute zero, or, as scientists prefer to des- 
ignate it, 0 Kelvin. Absolute zero, equiva- 
lent to —460° F or —273°C, represents a 
total absence of heat; it is the coldest tem- 
perature conceivable. As the metals ap- 
proach this frigid limit, they suddenly lose 
all their electrical resistance and become 
superconductors. This enables them to 
carry currents without the loss of any ener- 
gy and in some cases to generate immense- 
ly powerful magnetic fields. Scientists 
have recognized for years that the implica- 
tions of this phenomenon could be enor- 
mous, but one stubborn obstacle has stood 
in their way: reaching and maintaining 
the temperatures necessary for supercon- 
ductivity in these metals is difficult and in 
most instances prohibitively expensive. 
Now, in a series of rapid-fire discover- 
ies, researchers around the world have be- 
gun concocting a different class of materi- 
als that become superconductors at 
significantly higher temperatures—levels 
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that, while still beyond the reach of a 
kitchen refrigerator, are easier and less 
costly to attain. These achievements have 
had an electrifying effect on a subject that 
just a year ago would have elicited yawns 
from physicists and blank stares from pol- 
iticians. Indeed, hardly a week has passed 
since the New York City meeting without 
reports from competing scientists—in the 
popular press as well as in profes- 
sional journals—of new super- 
conducting materials and ever 
higher temperature ranges. An 
effect that once could be detected 
only with sophisticated equip- 
ment has become a common 
sideshow at conferences: a sam- 
ple of one of the new materials is 
placed in a dish of liquid nitro- 
gen, and a magnet placed above 
it. Since superconductors repel 
magnetic fields, a phenomenon 
called the Meissner effect, the 
magnet remains suspended in 
midair. 


Fun and games aside, 
though, the competition is grow- 
ing more intense. Researchers 
around the world are canceling 
vacations, ignoring their families, 
moving cots into their labs and 
subsisting on takeout food and =e 
microwave popcorn. “We've 
been working since right after 
Christmas,” says Physicist J.T. Chen of 
Wayne State University in Detroit. “We 
do experiments almost every day. Some- 
times we sleep only three or four hours. 
Maybe it was like this when the transistor 
was invented, but in my personal experi- 
ence this is unique.” Says Japanese Chem- 
ist Kohji Kishio: “The race is for the No- 
bel Prize.” 

The world’s leading industrial nations 
are in a race of another kind. Quick to rec- 
ognize the commercial potential of the 
new development, Japan’s Ministry of In- 





ternational Trade and Industry plans to 
subsidize private-sector research, and will 
establish a center in Nagoya to test equip- 
ment made from superconducting materi- 
als. In Washington, the Department of 
Energy has decided to double this year’s 
research support for superconductors to 
$40 million; it is also compiling a comput- 
erized database that will enable Ameri- 








A magnet levitates over a disk of superconductive material 


can scientists to keep up to date on fast- 
breaking superconductor research results, 
and will co-sponsor a White House con- 
ference on superconductivity this sum- 
mer. “It’s a monumental subject,” says 
Energy Secretary John Herrington. “It 
ranks up there with the laser.” In the Sen- 
ate, Minnesota Republican David Duren- 
berger has co-sponsored a bill calling on 
the President to form a national commis- 
sion to coordinate superconductivity re- 
search and development. Says Durenber- 
ger: “We cannot stand idly by while 







Japan targets another industry for indus- 
trial supremacy.” Last week the National 
Science Foundation announced $1.6 mil- 
lion in grants to help keep the U.S. com- 
petitive in superconductivity research. 


The superlatives roll in. “In terms of 


the societal impact, this could well be the 
breakthrough of the 1980s in the sense 
that the transistor was the breakthrough 


of the 1950s,” says Alan Schrie- 
sheim, director of Argonne Na- 
tional Laboratory near Chicago. 
S Indeed, scientists hardly know 
where to start in describing the 
bonanza that superconductors 
could yield. 

Take the transmission of 
electricity, for example. As much 
as 20% of the energy sent 
through high-tension lines is now 
lost in the form of heat generated 
as the current encounters resis- 
tance in the copper wire. If the 
electricity could be sent through 
superconducting cable, however, 
not a kilowatt-second of energy 
would be lost, thus saving the 
utilities, and presumably con- 
sumers, billions of dollars. Fur- 
thermore, at least in theory, all of 
a large city’s electrical energy 
needs could be supplied through 
a handful of underground cables. 

Elimination of heat caused 
by electrical resistance could have a pro- 
found effect on the design and perfor- 
mance of computers. In their efforts to 
produce smaller and faster computers, 
designers try to cram more and more cir- 
cuits into chips and ever more chips into 
a tiny space. But they are limited in their 
scaling-down endeavors by heat; even the 
tiny currents in computer circuits gener- 
ate enough cumulative heat to damage 
components if they are too tightly 
packed. Today’s personal computers 
could not operate without vents or inter- } 


Trains that literally fly between cities on cush- 
ions of electromagnetism could become com- 
monplace—if the new high-temperature super- 
conductors make it out of the laboratory 











































nal fans to dissipate the heat. Now, with 
practical superconducting circuitry on 
the horizon, computer designers may 
soon see the way clear for even more re- 
markable miniaturization. 

In still other applications, the intense 
magnetic fields that might someday be 
generated by the new superconductors 
should benefit any device that now uses 
electromagnetism in its operation—medi- 
cal diagnostic imaging machines, mag- 
netically levitated trains, fusion-energy 
generators—and will undoubtedly spawn 
a host of new machines. Electric motors 
could increase in power and shrink in size. 

But these are just the most obvious ex- 
amples. Scientists like Robert Schrieffer, 
who shared the 1972 Nobel Prize in Phys- 
ics for the first successful theory of how 
superconductivity works, believe its most 
dramatic applications have yet to be con- 
ceived. “When transistors were first in- 
vented, we knew they'd replace tubes,” 
Schrieffer says. “But no one had any idea 
there would someday be large-scale inte- 
grated circuits.” Robert Cava of Bell Labs 
agrees, “We don’t know where this will 
lead,” he says. “It’s exciting—and I guess 
frightening at the same time.” 

From the time that Dutch Physicist 
Heike Kamerlingh Onnes discovered su- 
perconductivity in 1911 until the recent 
rash of breakthroughs, there was only one 
way to produce the phenomenon: by bath- 
ing the appropriate metals—and later, 
certain metallic alloys—in liquid helium. 
This exotic substance is produced by low- 
ering the temperature of rare and costly 
helium gas to 4.2 K (—452° F), at which 
point it liquefies. But the process is expen- 
sive and requires considerable energy. 
Furthermore, unless the liquid helium is 
tightly sealed in a heavily insulated con- 
tainer, it quickly warms and vaporizes 
away. Thus the practical use of supercon- 
ductors has been limited to a few de- 
vices—an experimental Jap- 
anese magnetically levitated 
train, a few giant particle ac- 
celerators and medicine's 
magnetic-resonance imag- 
ing machines—that operate 
with intense magnetic fields. 

But in the past year and 
a half physicists have stum- 
bled on an unusual class of 
ceramic compounds that 
change everything. They too 
must be cooled to become 
superconductors, but only to 
a temperature of 98K 
(—283°F). And that sud- 
denly brings superconduc- 
tivity into the range of the 
practical; liquid helium can 
be replaced as a coolant by 
liquid nitrogen, which 
makes the transition from a 
gas at the easily produced 
temperature of 77K 
(—320° F). Moreover, liquid 
nitrogen is cheaper by the 
quart than milk and so long- 
lasting that scientists carry it 
around in ordinary thermos 








Niobium 
compound 


bottles. Also, the ceramics may be able to 
generate even more intense magnetic 
fields than metallic superconductors. 
Thus, if these new substances can be 
turned into practical devices—and most 
scientists believe they can—technology 
will be transformed. Declares Arno Pen- 
zias, vice president for research at Bell 
Labs: “The recent advances in the field of 
superconductivity are almost without 
comparison.” 

Success and celebrity have been a 
long time in coming to the field of super- 
conductivity. “Until recently,” says John 
Ketterson, a physicist at Northwestern 
University, “people were glum. There 
hadn't been a breakthrough in a long 
time. Funding was drying up. This has 
sent everyone back into the field with a 
new burst of enthusiasm.” Although Ka- 


"INSULATOR In materials with extremely high resistance, such as 
rubber or glass, electrons are tightly bound to atoms and cannot be jostled 
| Noose to sustain a flew of carrent. 
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resistance disappears because electrons are bound into pairs, which move in 
step with each other, avoiding collisions. Current flows with no energy loss. 
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merlingh Onnes envisioned early on that 
his discovery might pave the way for ex- 
tremely powerful, compact electromag- 
nets, he and other experimenters were 
stymied by a strange phenomenon: as 
soon as enough current was flowing 
through the then known superconductors 
(lead, tin and mercury, among others) to 
generate significant magnetic fields, the 
metals lost their superconductivity. 


t was not until the 1950s that scientists 
discovered alloys, such as niobium tin 
and niobium titanium, that keep their 
superconductivity in the presence of 
intensely strong magnetic fields. And it 
was not until the ‘60s and ‘70s that the 
manufacture of large superconducting 
magnets became standardized. But prog- 
ress toward the other goal of supercon- 
ductivity researchers, pushing the phe- 
nomenon into a practical temperature 
range, was even slower. By 1973, some 62 
years after Kamerlingh Onnes had found 
superconductivity in mercury at 4.2 K, 
scientists had upped the temperature to 
only 23 K, using an alloy of niobium and 
germanium. After 1973: no improvement. 
That was the situation in 1983 when 
Karl Alex Miller, a physicist at the IBM 
Zurich Research Laboratory in Switzer- 
land, decided to pursue an approach to su- 
perconductivity that had met with limited 
success in the past. Instead of using the 
kind of metallic alloys that held the exist- 
ing record, he turned his attention to the 
metallic oxides (compounds of metals and 
oxygen) known as ceramics. Some theo- 
rists had suggested ceramics as potential 
superconductors even though they were 
poor conductors at room temperatures. In 
fact, ceramics are often used as insulators- 
for example, on high-voltage electric- 
transmission lines. 
Miller and his colleague, Johannes 
Georg Bednorz, tinkered with hundreds 
of different oxide com- 
| pounds over the next few 
4 years, varying quantities and 
| ingredients like alchemists 
in search of the philoso- 
pher’s stone. Finally, in De- 
cember 1985, they came 
| across a compound of bari- 
| um, lanthanum, copper and 
oxygen that seemed promis- 
| ing. When Bednorz tested 
| the compound, he was star- 
tled to see signs of super- 
conductivity at an unprece- 
dented 35 K, by far the high- 
est temperature at which 
anyone had observed the 
phenomenon. Could this re- 
sult be correct? Aware of 
some hastily made super- 
conductivity claims that lat- 
er could not be reproduced, 
the IBM team proceeded 
cautiously, painstakingly re- 
peating their experiments. 
In April 1986, Miller and 
Bednorz finally submitted 
the findings to the German 
journal Zeitschrift fir Phy- 
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| sik, which published it five months later. 





As Miller had anticipated, other 
physicists were skeptical. For one thing, 
the IBM scientists had lacked the sensi- 
tive equipment to test for the Meissner ef- 
fect, the surest proof of superconductivity, 
and thus could not confirm it in their re- 


port. More important, ina field where im- | 


provements of a few degrees were reason 
for celebration, this great a temperature 
leap seemed unlikely. Douglas Finne- 
more, a physicist at Iowa State Universi- 
ty, admits that he was among the doubt- 
ers. “Our group read the paper,” he says. 
“We held a meeting and decided there 
was nothing to it.” 

Not everyone was so quick to dismiss 
the discovery. Scientists from the Univer- 
sity of Tokyo took a look at the substance. 
Says Miiller: “The Japanese weren’t smil- 
ing, and they confirmed it. Then the Unit- 
ed States sat up.” By the end of the year, 





confirmation had come from China and | 


the U.S., and suddenly a nearly moribund 
branch of physics was the hottest thing 
around. Large industrial and government 
laboratories jumped in; so did major uni- 
versities. At Bell Labs, a team led by Ber- 
tram Batlogg and Ceramist Cava had 
launched their own program of alchemi- 


cal tinkering. Soon they had manufac- | 


tured a similar compound that became a 
superconductor at 38 K, one-upping their 


archrivals at IBM. “That’s when the hys- | 


teria started,” says Cava. “The place was 
abuzz with excitement.” 

But Bell Labs too was soon to be up- 
staged. For among those who had given 
early credence to the news from Zurich 
was a small, modestly equipped team of 
researchers headed by Paul C.W. Chu of 
the University of Houston. Chu had been 
studying superconductivilty since 1965; 
now he and his group, including scientists 
from the University of Alabama, quickly 
reproduced the IBM results and moved on 
to their own experiments. 


ince the Houston lab had special 

equipment for testing materials at 

high pressure, Chu wondered 

what would happen if he pressur- 
ized the IBM compound. “Using known 
theories,” he says, “you don’t expect the 
transition temperature to go up rapidly 
under pressure, but it shot up like a rock- 
et. It suggested to us that there might be 
some new mechanism involved.” That 
unexpected result, says Chu, played right 
into what he considers his group’s strong 
suit: “We feel we have an advantage over 
some other groups because we are not 
confined to conventional thinking. We 
think wildly.” Chu found that the com- 
pound remained a superconductor up to 
52 K (—366° F) when subjected to from 
10,000 to 12,000 times normal atmospher- 
ic pressure. 

Forcing the pressure higher than that 
had no effect; it was time for more wild 
thinking. Chu reasoned that the high 
pressure worked because it squashed the 
compound's molecular structure and that 
this somehow boosted its superconducting 
temperature. Since more pressure did no 
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ne item is on everyone’s list of potential benefits of high-temperature super- 

conductors: maglevs, or magnetically levitated superfast trains. It is a safe 
prediction, since the new materials give promise of electromagnets far more pow- 
erful and economical than those in use today. And it is the electromagnet that 
lifts and propels existing maglevs in Japan, West Germany and Britain. 

As long ago as 1979 an unmanned Japan Railways Group prototype fitted 
with low-temperature superconducting electromagnets hit 321 m.p.h. on a test 
track; a version carrying three passengers made it to 249 m.p.h. earlier this year. 
That beats any conventional rival, including Japan’s celebrated bullet train, 
which goes as fast as 149 m.p.h., and the French TGV, which provides the world’s 
fastest regularly scheduled rail service, at speeds of up to 186 m.p.h. 

Japan’s maglev is faster because instead of pounding along a set of rails, it 
floats four inches above a guideway on a cushion of magnetic force; there is no 
friction to slow it down, no fear of derailment on a section of bent track. This 
maglev has wheels, but the only times it uses them are while picking up speed be- 
fore lift-off and while slowing down after landing. 

The principle behind the maglev is simple: opposite magnetic poles attract 
each other; like poles repel. In Japan’s version, eight superconducting electro- 
magnets are built into the sides of each train car, and thousands of metal coils are 
set into the floor of the guideway. When the train is in motion, the electromagnets 
on the train induce electric currents in the guideway coils, which then themselves 
become electromagnets. As power is increased, the opposing sets of magnets re- 
pel each other and lift the train into the air. Two other rows of electromagnets, 
one on each wall of the U-shaped guideway, repeatedly reverse polarity to push 
or pull on the coach’s magnets and thus move the train forward. 

In planning the train, Japanese engineers chose superconducting magnets be- 
cause for a given input of electricity they generate more intense magnetic fields— 
and thus greater lifting and propulsion power—than conventional electromag- 
nets. The drawback: the liquid-helium coolant needed for the superconducting 
magnets is expensive, and a heavy compressor is required in each coach to reli- 
quefy the evaporating helium. That is why maglev engineers are excited by the 
idea of the new high-temperature superconductors, which would use considerably 
less expensive liquid nitrogen as a coolant and require far smaller compressors. 
The developments of the past few months, says Research Chief Kazuo Sawada, 
who has been in on the project from the beginning, are a “promising sign.” 

In West Germany, on the other hand, the new superconductors are of little 
interest to maglev engineers, who abandoned superconducting magnets in 1979. 
They opted to use conventional electromagnets instead. The German system is 
based on magnetic attraction, not repulsion. The magnets are on assemblies at- 
tached to the cars’ undercarriages that curve around and under the crossbar of a 
T-shaped track. When the magnets are energized, they pull themselves up to- 
ward the crossbar’s metallic underside and the car is lifted into the air; magnets 
in the track provide propulsion. Which technique is better? Both have advan- 
tages. The German maglev is simpler and less expensive to operate. But so far the 
Japanese trains are about 100 m.p.h. faster. 
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good, Chu decided to com- 
| press the molecules in a dif- 
| ferent way—from within. 
He replaced the barium with 
strontium, which is similar 
chemically but has a smaller 
atomic structure. Sure 
| enough, the temperature 
rose again, to 54K, then 
| stopped. So he turned to cal- 
cium, an element with even 
smaller atoms. This time the 
temperature dropped. It ap- 
peared to be a dead end. 
Now Chu’s team tried 
lanthanum, the rare-earth* 
component of the IBM com- 
pound. Maw-Kuen Wu, 
head of the team’s Alabama 
unit and a former graduate 
student of Chu’s, replaced 
the lanthanum with another 
rare-earth element, yttrium. 
The new _ substance 
showed so much promise 


Pioneers Bednorz and Miller in their Zurich lab 











that Chu filed a patent ap- 
plication on Jan. 12. That 
promise was soon fulfilled. At the end 
of the month, after subjecting their cre- 
ation to a series of heat and chemical 
treatments, Wu and his assistants began 
chilling a bit of the compound, by dousing 
it with liquid nitrogen, and sending an 
electric current through it. To their 
amazement, the sample’s resistance be- 
gan to drop sharply at a towering 
93 K. Recalls Wu: “We were so excited 
| and so nervous that our hands were shak- 
ing. At first we were suspicious that it was 
an error.” Buta few days later he and Chu 
duplicated the feat in Houston and even 
bettered it by 5°. 





*The so-called rare earths, a group of 17 chemical 
elements, are not rare at all; yttrium, for example, 
is thought to be more abundant than lead, These 
elements were mislabeled because they were first 
found in truly rare minerals 


John Bardeen explaining his theory 








They got a skeptical reaction from other physicists. 





The accomplishment of Chu and his 
team did nothing to dampen their com- 
petitors’ enthusiasm. Indeed, the effect 
was just the reverse. In order to protect his 
patent, Chu refused to disclose the exact 
composition of his new material before 
the formal report was published in the 
March 2 Physical Review Letters, but oth- 
er scientists thought they could easily 
guess its makeup and went to work. 


t the University of Illinois, Physi- 

cist Donald Ginsberg raced out to 

buy an air mattress and an alarm 

clock, anticipating a spate of all- 
nighters. At IBM’s Almaden Research 
Center in San Jose, scientists successfully 
duplicated the compound, analyzed its 
crystal structure and passed the informa- 
tion on to the company’s labs in Yorktown 
Heights, N.Y., where their colleagues were 
able to make thin films of the substance lit- 
erally overnight. At the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, a group that included 
Theoretical Physicist Marvin Cohen, who 
had been among those predicting super- 
conductivity in the oxides two decades ago, 
reproduced the 98 K record, then started 
trying to beat it. “I’m a standard American 
scientist,” says Cohen. “My definition of 
research is to discover the secrets of na- 
ture—before anyone else.” 

In short, says Douglas Scalapino, of 
the University of California at Santa Bar- 
bara, recent developments are something 
like the breaking of the four-minute mile. 
Beforehand, it had been considered near- 
ly impossible; afterward, “you could go to 
any track meet and some guy was break- 
ing it.” The activity, says Cava, “is more 
exciting than a supernova. Astrophysi- 
cists can watch it, but when it happens, it 
happens and it’s gone. In superconductiv- 
ity, the events are still going on, and the 
physics is just beginning to pour in.” 

So are the scientific papers. Says Met- 
allurgist Frank Fradin, director of Ar- 
gonne’s materials science division, who is 








also an associate editor of 
Physical Review Letters: “As 
of three weeks ago, we had 
98 papers submitted on the 
subject, and only a small 
fraction of them will ever 
get published. Progress is so 
rapid that a result of two to 
three weeks ago is already 
out of date. We've had to in- 
stitute a whole new system 
to speed up the publication 
process.’ One important 
discovery: at least a dozen 
different compounds, all 
subtly different from the one 
Chu found, appear to act as 
high-temperature supercon- 
ductors. 

While scientists know 
the chemical composition of 
the new class of supercon- 
ductors, they are less certain 
about how they work. True, 
a theory exists that explains 
low-temperature supercon- 
ductivity. It is known as BCS, 
from the initials of Author John Bardeen 
and his colleagues Leon Cooper and Rob- 
ert Schrieffer, who shared the 1972 Nobel 
Prize for Physics for their effort. But BCS 
may not apply to the strange goings-on at 
higher temperatures. 

Ordinary conductivity, the measure of 
a material’s ability to transmit electrical | 
current, is determined by events that take | 
place at the atomic level. Atoms consist of 
a tiny dense nucleus that contains posi- 
tively charged protons and chargeless 
neutrons. Around the nucleus whirl the 
negatively charged electrons, residing in 
shells with shapes determined by the elec- 
trons’ energy levels. 

In many atoms, particularly those of 
metallic conductors, the outer shell has a 
number of empty slots, and the electrons 
that it does contain are not bound as tight- 
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Paul Chu with a flask of liquid nitrogen 
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ly to it as those in the inner shells. Just as 


the sun’s gravitational pull is weaker on 
distant Pluto than on nearby Mercury, the 
hold of an atomic nucleus is also weaker 
on electrons in the outermost layers. 

So when an electric current—which is 
simply a stream of moving electrons— 
flows in a conductor, electrons move from 
empty slot to empty slot in the outer shells 
of the atoms. A material like rubber, on 
the other hand, is an insulator: it consists 
largely of atoms with completely filled, 
stable outer shells. Thus when voltage is 
applied, electrons have no empty slots to 
move into, and no current flows. 

But even the best of ordinary conduc- 
tors have some resistance to the flow of 
electrical current. The reason: as current 
passes through, some of the electrons col- 
lide with other electrons, thus dissipating 
their energy in the form of heat. Accord- 
ing to the BCS theory, these 
collisions are avoided in su- 
perconductivity. “What 
causes a material to become 
superconducting is a phase 
change,”’* explains Bardeen, 
now a professor emeritus at 
the University of Illinois. 
“You can think of it as elec- 
trons condensing into a new 
state.” That state involves 
the pairing of electrons and 
a kind of group discipline. 

lowa’s Finnemore com- 
pares the movement of the 
electrons in a superconductor 
to a crowd moving across a 
football field. “If they act as 
individual particles,” he ex- 
plains, “they will bump into 
each other and scatter, That's 
the equivalent of electrical 
resistance. But suppose some- 
one starts counting cadence, 
and everyone locks arms and 
marches in step. Then even if 
one person falls into a chuck- 
hole, he won’t fall because his 
neighbors hold him up.” 
Thus in a superconductor electrons move 
unhindered. 

While the BCS theory works well near 
absolute zero, some physicists think it will 
have to be modified or even scrapped as 
an explanation for the behavior of higher- 
temperature superconductors. According 
to Bardeen, his theory can explain super- 
conductivity up to around 40 K. But at 
90 K, he says, “I think it’s highly unlikely. 
We no doubt are going to need a new 
mechanism.” In fact, says Schrieffer, “su- 
perconductivilty may turn out to have as 
many causes as the common cold.” 

Confusion at the level of theory has 
put no damper on the orgy of speculation 
about potential applications. Some ideas 
involve upgrading existing superconduct- 
ing technology; others push marginal 
technology into the realm of the profit- 
able; still others raise the prospect 
of entirely new uses of the phenomenon. 








*The most familiar example of a phase change is the 
transformation, at 32° F, of water from a fluid into 
crystalline ice 





Giant particle accelerators are one tar- 
get for possible upgrading. Currently the 
most powerful such devices use conven- 
tional superconducting electromagnets. If 
high-temperature superconducting mag- 
nets can be developed, millions of dollars 
could annually be saved in electrical and 
liquid-helium bills. 

Electromagnets are also crucial to fu- 
sion energy, which depends on fusing at- 
oms (the same process that powers the 
sun), rather than splitting them. Key to one 
promising fusion process, which is under 
development in several countries, is a “bot- 
tle” composed not of any material sub- 
stance but of powerful magnetic fields, gen- 
erated al great expense by conventional 
electromagnets. Such fields are the only en- 
velopes that can contain and squeeze at- 
oms together at the hundred-million-de- 
gree temperature required to initiate 





Magnetic-resonance cross section of soft tissues in an adult's head 
Smaller, less expensive, more powerful medical imaging machines. 


fusion. But superconducting magnets, espe- 
cially warm-temperature ones, could pro- 
duce more intense fields at less expense 
and thus could “help make fusion power 
possible and practical,” says Harold Furth, 
director of Princeton University’s Plasma 
Physics Laboratory. 


n medicine, superconducting magnets 

are at the heart of magnetic resonance- 

imaging machines. The magnets’ pow- 

erful fields first align the atoms of the 
body. Then a pulse of radio waves knocks 
them momentarily out of alignment. When 
the atoms return to their previous attitudes, 
they emit radiation that produces detailed 
images of the body’s soft tissues. MRI ma- 
chines in use today are enormous (6 ft. by 8 
ft. by 10 ft.), largely because of the more 
than $100,000 worth of bulky insulation re- 
quired to preserve the liquid helium cool- 
ant, which costs an additional $30,000 an- 
nually. The improved economics of the 
new superconductors, says Walter Robb, of 
General Electric’s Research and Develop- 





ment Center, should eventually enable 
medical institutions to install many more 
MRI machines, which are invaluable for di- 
agnosing disorders like brain tumors. 

High-temperature superconducting 
magnets may become important in the 
maglev, or magnetically levitated, trains 
under development in Japan and West 
Germany. And scientists at Japan’s Mer- 
cantile Marine University in Kobe have al- 
ready developed a working scale model of 
a ship with a propulsion system based on 
magnetism. Physicist Yoshiro Saji sends 
current through the seawater from an on- 
board electric generator via ship-bottom 
electrodes. A superconducting magnet, 
also on board, creates a strong magnetic 
field. As the electromagnetic field pro- 
duced by the electric current pushes 
against the field of the magnet, the ship 
moves forward. Saji has already moved up 
his timetable and hopes to 
complete a 100-ton “mag- 
* ship” within four years. 
“Thanks to the new materi- 
als,” he says, “magnets will 
be lighter and easier to han- 
: die. Once we can replace liq- 
> uid helium with liquid nitro- 
gen, the whole process of 
E outfitting the ship will be 
© simplified. It’s a fantastic de- 

velopment.” 

; Ona smaller scale, super- 
e conductors have already 
been used to create superfast 
electronic switches called Jo- 
sephson junctions (after No- 
bel Laureate Brian Joseph- 
son, the British physicist who 
discovered the principle on 
which they are based), which 
until now could operate only 
at liquid-helium tempera- 
tures. For both technical and 
economic reasons, IBM 
abandoned its Josephson 
junction project in 1983. 
But IBM Physicist Sadeg 
Faris quit the company, ob- 
tained licenses for the technology and 
formed Hypres, Inc., which has begun 
marketing its first Josephson junction 
product—a high-speed oscilloscope. Says 
Faris: “The new materials are at a primi- 
tive stage, but we're anxious to exploit 
them to bring down costs and improve 
speed.” Since switches are a limiting factor 
in computer speed, an economical Joseph- 
son junction could prove invaluable. 

At Westinghouse, scientists are work- 
ing on the idea of using superconductors 
for electric-power production. Today's 
nonsuperconducting generators produce 
electricity by spinning wire-wrapped rotors 
in a magnetic field; their output is typically 
some 300 megawatts a generator. If the 
field were generated even by conventional 
superconducting electromagnets, says Re- 
search Director John Hulm, the output 
could be doubled. The benefits would 
be even greater with high-temperature 
superconductors. 

And then there are the daydreams: 
giant underground loops of superconduct- 
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SSC: Lord of the Rings 


wi: President Reagan formally endorsed the superconducting supercol- 
lider (SSC) last January, it seemed likely that the $4.4 billion, 53-mile- 
circumference particle accelerator would be completed on schedule in 1996, But 
the recent breakthroughs in superconductivity have raised some questions about 
the 10,000 powerful magnets needed to keep streams of protons on course as they 
speed around the huge ring. 

Should ssc designers move ahead with plans to use conventional, low- 
temperature superconducting magnets, known quantities that are already in 
place and operating at Fermilab’s Tevatron accelerator in Batavia, Ill.? Or 
should they hold off indefinitely, awaiting development of the new high-tempera- 
ture superconducting variety, which may someday be able to generate even 
stronger magnetic fields at less cost? 

Some scientists, particularly those opposed to the ssc for other reasons, have 
expressed concern that the rapid developments in superconductivity could war- 
rant a redesign of the accelerator. “It might be possible to shrink the radius down 
to ten miles,” says Cornell Physicist James Krumhansl, president-elect of the 
American Physical Society. “What I say is, let’s put the matter into one more 
year of research and development and review it next year.” } 

Still, it is not at all certain that the new ceramic superconductors will ever be 
capable of carrying the high electric currents necessary for generating strong 
magnetic fields. And no one has yet fashioned the inherently brittle material into 
a wire flexible enough to be wound into effective coils, though many research 
groups have reported progress. Says Burton Richter, director of the Stanford Lin- 
ear Accelerator Center: “It took 25 years to turn the present superconductors 
from a laboratory curiosity into something that could be made into miles of cable. 
These are even more difficult materials to work with.” 

Leon Lederman, director of Fermilab, agrees. “Even if, miracle of miracles, 
in the next two years they solve all the problems of brittleness and high current,” 
he says, “we would still need lots of experience to understand the materials well 
enough to make good magnets. A superconducting accelerator magnet is a Swiss 


watch of precision.” One problem: superconducting magnetic fields are so strong 


they can actually deform the accelerator that produce them. 
physicists have learned to deal with that phenomenon at Fermilab, they have no 
idea how to handle fields that could be many times as strong. _ one 
Proponents of delay, Lederman charges, are more concerned about the tre- 
mendous cost of the SSC, which they think will siphon federal funds away from 
other branches of science: “They see the new superconductors as a weapon with 
which to slay the ssc.” : 
Krumhans! excludes himself from that category. “It would be wrong to say 
I’m against the ssc,” he says. “It’s great scientifically. In fact, it’s mind blowing. 
The problem is that over the past five years there has been a slow starvation of 
what I call ‘small science.’ I say first get small science in good shape, and then by 
all means proceed with the ssc.” 














ing cable that can store vast amounts of 
electricity for later use; cars that run on 
tiny, powerful electric motors, drawing 
current from superconducting storage de- 
vices. But even the daydreams are taken at 
least somewhat seriously. At Ford, for ex- 
ample, a study group has been assembled 
to rethink the feasibility of the electric car 
in light of the recent advances in supercon- 
ductivity. Says IBM Physicist John Baglin: 
“The question is not “How can we take this 
material and do something everyone has 
wanted to do?’ but ‘How can we do some- 
thing that no one has yet imagined?’ ” 
Some tongue-in-cheek suggestions over- 
heard at a superconductor meeting: super- 
conducting ballroom floors and rinks that 
would enable dancers and skaters literally 
to float through their motions. 

All the applications, though, depend 
on bringing the technology out of the lab, 
and despite the bubbly confidence of many 
scientists, obstacles remain. One is the 
need to form the new materials into usable 
shapes. While metals bend, anyone who 
has dropped a dinner plate knows that ce- 
ramics do not. And a flexible material has 
a big advantage over a brittle one if it is to 
be coiled around an electromagnet. Says 
Osamu Horigami, chief researcher at To- 
shiba’s Energy Science and Technology 
Laboratory: “To get a magnet or coil or 
even a wire we could use with complete 
confidence could take another five years.” 
Agrees Hulm: “It will take extraordinary 
engineering to solve the brittleness prob- 
lem.” 









































tial answer: they announced last week 

that the new compounds can be “spray- 

painted” onto complex forms, where 
they solidify. Says IBM Scientist Jerome 
Cuomo, who described the technique at the 
American Ceramic Society conference in 
Pittsburgh: “This opens the door wider 
than ever to the fabrication of useful ob- 
jects made of superconducting materials.” 

More fundamental is the fact that 
while the new ceramics remain supercon- 
ductors at high temperatures and can with- 
stand intense magnetic fields, they can as 
yet carry only about a hundredth of the 
current capacity of conventional supercon- 
ductors. And because the amount of cur- 
rent flowing through the magnetic field de- 
termines its strength, scientists are 
concerned that a quick fix may not be in 
sight. Warns GE’s Robb: “What we need 
now is a second invention that would mod- 
ify copper oxides to allow high currents to 
flow at high temperatures. There’s a fifty- 
-fifly chance that second invention will 
ever be made.” 

Finally, there is a human problem 
that could hinder progress in the suddenly 
vigorous field of superconductivity: the in- 
creasing unwillingness of scientists to ex- 
change information about their experi- 
ments. At the Woodstock of physics 
meeting, for example, some were miffed 
when Stanford researchers, following 
their presentation, refused to divulge fur- 
ther details of their research; they had 
been advised by patent attorneys to reveal | 









: BM scientists may already have a par- 
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INTRODUCING THE TOURING SEDAN. 
HE DRIVING EXPERIENCE 





This is one car you may well want 
to examine from underneath, flat 
on your back on a mechanic's creeper. 
And we welcome such a critique. 

The first thing you'll notice is that 
each wheel has its very own suspen- 
sion system. With each system being 
totally isolated from the car body. 
Cornering is remarkable, with con- 
trolled heel and sway. At legal speeds, 
the way it handles is almost illegal. 

Inside is like no Oldsmobile you've 
ever sat in. The ergonomic experts 
extended even themselves. Each 
seating area is genuine leather. Both 
front buckets adjust not only for com- 
fort, but also for front, side and lumbar 
support. Every bend of your seated 
body will be braced for all motoring 
conditions. 

And the driver's view is 
magnificent. Genuine Burl Walnut 
frames the car's instrumentation and 
information center. Here, computer 
signals are translated by constant mon- 
itoring of the behavior of nearly every 
moving part. 

A Teves electronic anti-lock brak- 
ing system features a sensor at each 
wheel that monitors speed and feeds 
the data to a microprocessor. In a panic 
situation, brake pressure corrects up 
to 15 times per second, providing 
smooth, anti-lock braking power. 

The engine is a 3.8-liter V6 with 


7 
FOR THE EXPERIENCED DRIVER. 


Bosch sequential port fuel injection. 
Electronic sensors on camshaft and 
crankshaft determine the exact timing 
of fuel input, and the engine's 
Electronic Control Module determines 
the precise amount for optimum 
performance. 

Each car is individually inspected 
and test driven upon completion to 
assure you the Touring Sedan is the 
essence of Oldsmobile quality. A 
certificate personally signed by the 
final inspector is delivered with each 
car. Further assurance is evidenced by 
anew 6-year/60,000-mile power- 
train warranty and 6-year/100,000- 
mile rust-through protection warranty. 
See your Oldsmobile dealer for the 
terms and conditions of this new 
limited warranty. 

lf you desire more information on 
this remarkable new automobile, welll 
send you a free catalog. Write to: 
Oldsmobile Touring Sedan Catalog, RO. 
Box 14238, Lansing, Michigan 48901. 

Or visit your local Olds dealer and 
request a test drive. 

The limited edition Touring Sedan 
is Oldsmobile Quality in its most 
magnificent form. 
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Epson. Epson. Epson. 





That’s a big difference. 





Because once you've chosen the speed and Epson not only invented dot matrix printers, 
typewriter quality of 24-pin dot matrix technology, they have more printers working in the business 
you begin asking the really tough questions: world than any other manufacturer. 

Who’s the major player in this field? What And while others were scrambling to build their 


about reliability? Who makes a range of printersto _ first 24-pin printer, Epson calmly introduced a 
meet my business needs? complete series. 





a 24-nin printer” 
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Epson is a registered trademark of Seiko Epson Corp. 


Each of which has the easy versatility and print = epechealy hep meget POET 
quality to perform a variety of business tasks. 
And all of which carry one of the best warranties 


in the business. x 
Think about it. Why settle for just a 24-pin 


printer when you can have so much more. 
An Epson? PRINTERS 











Box seat, 24¢an hour. 


Commonwealth Edison 





“ ‘Nationwide is on your 
1.3 million dollar National Yellow 


side’ through a 


Pages 


advertising campaign in 1,800 directories.’ 


Ch rles D. M Jr. 
sha etz, 


Nationwide Insurance, an 
international insurance and financial 
services complex of more than 130 
companies with combined assets of over 
$15 billion, depends on National Yellow 
Pages to deliver its customers to its network 
of 5,000 Nationwide agents. 

“Our agents tell us that our National 
Yellow Pages trademark ad, with its 800 
universal claims number, is one of their 
most important tools,” states Charles D. 
Metz. “Many of our agents feel that if they 
could have only one advertising medium it 
would be National Yellow Pages.” 

R.A. Nelison, Inc., Rochester, New York, 
is Nationwide Yellow Pages advertising 
agency. It maintains an up-to-date list of 





Nationwide 
agents on computer, 
and processes all insertion 

orders and billings for the company. 
Additional listings and display ads are also 
part of the insurance giant's program. L.M. 
Berry & Company is the Authorized Sales 
Representative. 

“We spend a substantial number of 
dollars in other media — radio, television, 
magazines — through our national 
advertising agency, Ogilvy & Mather, all 
calculated to funnel inquiries to our agents 
through our National Yellow Pages 
campaign. And it works,” Metz says. 

Nationwide Insurance is another 
of the power of National Yellow Pages 








advertising. To find out how you can build an 
effective, cost-efficient National Yellow 
Pages program, call or write National Yellow 
Pages Service Association or ask your 
advertising agency to contact us. 


National Yellow Pages 
Service Association 


nypsa., 


888 W. Big Beaver Road 
Troy, Michigan 48084 
Telephone: (313) 362-3300 


nypsa 


The medium that puts the “closing touch” 
on your marketing /media plan. 


Namorwnde® is « lecerat service mark of Nanorwade Mutual Ineurance Company 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 






as little as possible until their work was le- 
gally protected. The competition extends 
beyond legal rights. Two weeks after 
Chu's record-breaking temperature was 
announced, the Berkeley team indepen- 
dently came up with the same supercon- 
ducting compound. They immediately 
mailed a report of their results to Physics 
Letters, hoping it would be received be- 
fore Chu’s paper was published. Reason 
they wanted to establish that they had not 
merely copied his work 

Still, there are hints that some of the 
physical barriers, at least, are starting to 
fall. At the March meeting, scientists 
were already showing rings and flexible 
tapes made of high-temperature super- 
conductors; by the end of the month, 
teams at IBM, Bell Labs, Toshiba, Ar- 
gonne and a handful of other places 
were developing wire-thin ceramic rods 
Says Toshiba’s Horigami: “We weren't 
even sure this was possible. When we fi- 
nally had a wire that could potentially 
be coiled, there was absolutely no way 
to measure our sense of triumph.” Ar- 
gonne Ceramist Roger Poeppel now 
talks of building a furnace ten feet long 
to fire his group’s wire almost continu- 
ously as it is extruded. “We think it will 
be flexible enough to twist into cable,” 
he says, “and cable is the building block 
for magnetic coils and electrical trans- 
mission lines. With two miles of wire, 
we'll make a superconducting magnet 
To get a practical device is now the 
race.” 


ater, in April, scientists at Stan- 
ford and IBM announced that 
they had made thin films of the 
new substances, important for 
computer applications. The spotlight 
then shifted to IBM Researchers Robert 
Laibowitz and Roger Koch, who report- 
ed that they had made their own thin 
film into a working gadget called a 
SQUID (for superconducting quantum in- 
terference device). Such tools are al- 
ready used in low-temperature versions 
to measure extremely faint magnetic 
fields. They are also employed by physi- 
cists in the search for elusive gravity 
waves and magnetic monopoles, predict- 
ed by some theories but not yet ob- 
served. Medical researchers use SQUIDs 
to detect the minute fields generated by 
electrical activity within the brain 
High-temperature SQUIDs should make 
all these searches a little easier 
Other scientists are seeking a better 
understanding of why the ceramics be- 
come superconductors. Many labs have 
taken pictures of the materials with elec- 
tron microscopes, pulsed beams of neu- 
trons, X rays and ultrasound. A team of 
Bell Labs and Arizona State scientists has 
produced electron-microscope photo- 
graphs that show defects in the com- 
pound’s crystalline structure. Says Team 
Leader Abbas Ourmazd: “We don’t quite 
understand what role the defects play, but 
it raises some provocative questions. Is it 
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Electricity for an entire metropolis could be funneled 
through a handful of superconducting cables 


the perfect material that is superconduct- 
ing? Or is it the defects? If it turns out that 
it is the defects, then we will want to con- 
trol them and increase their density and 
put them in intentionally.” 

Most intriguing of all are reports that 
the temperature record set by Chu and 
since matched by dozens of other re- 
searchers has already been surpassed 
Some physicists have even reported su- 
perconductivity-related effects—though 
not true superconductivity—at the torrid 
heights of 240 K, or —27°F, which is 
warmer than many wintry nights in 
North Dakota 

Those results suggest an intriguing 
possibility. Says Bell Labs’ Penzias 
“Transition temperatures have increased 
by a factor of four in the past year. If tem- 
peratures are raised by another factor of 
four in the same period of time, we'll have 


room-temperature superconductors in less 
thana year.” Adds IBM’s Praveen Chaud- 
hari: “All the mental barriers are gone 
No one is asking how high it will go any- 
more.” If room-temperature supercon- 
ductivity is achieved, whether in a year or 
in a score of years, its impact will be incal- 
culable. The need for refrigerators and in- 
sulation, even for liquid nitrogen, will be 
gone. And the costs of this still futuristic 
technology could drop more dramatically 
than anyone expects. Says IBM’s Paul 
Grant: “We're looking. Everyone is.” 
Adds IBM’s William Gallagher: “We 
shouldn’t let our imaginations be con- 
strained by things we now know about 
We're just not able to imagine the things 
you can do.’ -By Michael D. Lemonick. 
Reported by Thomas McCarroll/New York, J. 
Madeleine Nash/Chicago and Dennis Wyss/ 
San Francisco 
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The Posse Stops a “Softie” _ 


Scientists blackball a political theorist 





n a December issue, Science magazine 

likened Yale Mathematician Serge 

Lang, a proud and contentious member of 

the august National Academy of Sciences, 

toa “sheriff of scholarship, leading a pos- 

| se of academics on a hunt for error.” Last 

week the sheriff rode again. At the NAS 

| annual meeting in its imposing marble 


headquarters in Washington, the normal- 
| ly stately proceedings were shattered by 
| an acrimonious debate in which Lang led 
a successful drive to refuse membership to 
a distinguished Harvard political scien- | 
tist: Samuel P. Huntington, director of 
| Harvard’s Center for International Af- 
fairs and president of the American Polit- 
ical Science Association | 
Though entry comes hard to the 
1.500-member NAS, essentially an honor 
| society that doubles as policy adviser to 
the Federal Government, rarely have the 
incumbents barred so weighty a nominee 
as Huntington. The main objection raised 
by the zealous Lang and his supporters: an 
allegedly specious use of mathematics in 
Huntington's work to quantify unquanti- 





ing. Very rewarding’ 





| 


fiable material. For example, Lang cites a 
passage in the best-known of Hunting- 
ton’s dozen books, Political Order in 
Changing Societies, in which the ratio of 
aspiration to satisfaction was examined in 
62 countries. “The overall correlation be- 
tween frustration and instability,” Hun- 
tington wrote, “was 0.50.” Says Lang 
“This is utter nonsense. How does Hun- 
tington measure things like social frustra- 
tion? Does he have a social-frustration 
meter? I object to the academy’s certify- 
ing as science what are merely political 
opinions.” 

Beyond such charges, what really 
seemed at issue was a long-standing ten- 
sion in U.S. academic circles between two 
groups—physical, or “hard,” scientists 
such as chemists, physicists and biolo- 
gists, whose work traces cause-effect rela- 
tionships and lends itself to mathematical 
proofs, and social, or “soft,” scientists 
such as sociologists, psychologists and po- 
litical scientists, whose work involves 
speculation about human motives and 
mixes subjective evaluation with fact. A 
political scientist, for example, cannot 
prove mathematically that Hitler's polit- 
ical regime was an inevitable conse- 
quence of Germany's post-World War I 
disarray, but he can make a pretty good 
case. Nevertheless, claim hard-liners, 
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softies often resort to equations and loga 
rithmic curves to try to prove such points, 
thereby not only confusing their own is- 


sues but also traducing the methods of 


pure science 

Another component in Huntington's 
rejection seems to have been his political 
loyalties, though Lang denies this. A con 
servative, Huntington has consulted with 
the Pentagon, served on the National Se- 


tist knows the things he studies are con- 
stantly changing, full of exceptions and 
contradictions. People are more difficult 
to study than atoms.” 

Several NAS members faulted Lang 


59, for violating the traditional probity of 


the academy’s proceedings. Says Nobel 
Laureate Herbert Simon, 
computer science and psychology at Car- 
negie-Mellon University (and a Hunting- 


professor of 


ton backer): “In my 20 years in the acade 
my, I’ve never seen a member who felt it 
necessary to start such a public fracas.” 
Since winning a postponement of Hun- 
tington’s initial 1986 nomination, Lang 
has fired off three anti-Huntington mail- 
ings to the full membership. “Just imag- 
ine,” says NAS Member Julian Wolpert 
of geography at Princeton's 
Woodrow Wilson School of Public and In- 


professor 


curity Council, supported 
the Viet Nam War and 
done research underwritten 
by the CIA—all anathema in 


the liberal-leaning world of 


academe 

In the Washington de- 
bates, Huntington drew some 
vehement support, particu- 
larly among the NAS’s 177 so- 
cial scientists, who have been 
admitted since membership 
criteria widened 16 
years ago to provide a broad- 
er social context for counsel 
to the Government 
cial-scientist member said in 
a speech, “His work is quite 
impressive, and he ts a very 


were 


One so 


fine scholar and a good scien 
tist.”” Afler the vote, Hunting- 
ton defended equations in his 
writings as 


simply a way of 


A New Kind 
Of Tiger 


“The people of Princeton are 
going to have a lot of work to 
do,” remarked University of 
Michigan Regent Thomas 
Roach last week. His comment 
came on hearing that Michigan 
President Harold 
Shapiro, renowned 
for his 15-hour work 
days, would succeed 
William Bowen next 
January as Prince 
ton'’s 18th president 
An economist by 
training (Ph.D 
Princeton 64) and a 
genial if demanding 








tion, Shapiro, 51, lifted Michi- 
gan in seven years from finan 
cial crisis to a prosperous 
institution loaded with new re 
search facilities. Although 
guarded about an agenda for his 
new job, Shapiro, who will be 
Princeton’s first Jewish presi- 
dent as well as the first presi 
dent in 120 years to be chosen 
from outside its faculty, cites 
minority enrollment 
and a richer core cur 
=< riculum as general 
= concerns. His first 
* task, says Shapiro, is 
“to listen to students. 
faculty and alumni.” 
He adds, “I hope I 
will get wiser as I be 
gin to develop ideas 
with the faculty and 


ternational Affairs, “if we 
could get all that letter-writ- 
ing energy into a campaign 
against Gaddafi, say, or for 


human rights. I wish he'd 
pick his causes better.” 
Nevertheless, at least a 


third of the 527 members 
meeting in Washington (the 
proportion needed to bar an 
election) seem to have been 
swayed by Lang’s underlying 
argument that social scien- 
lists, however eminent, may 
not belong to the NAS and 
perhaps should form an acad- 
emy of their own. Says one 
physical scientist: “It’s not 
enough to be excellent. One 
meet the norms of 
science as well.” But that view 


has to 


leaves wide open the question 
NAS 
or out, ought to define those 


of who, inside the 


summing up a complicated 
argument.” He added, “Good 
Lord, any good social scien- 


manager by repulta- 


Shapiro others 


Has come again. 


norms By Ezra Bowen. Re- 
ported by Robert Ajemian/Boston 


Volkswagen introduces the Fox. Like the very first Volkswagen, 
it's designed to be reliable, durable, fun to drive. And as the 
newest Volkswagen, it’s built for today. 
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wheel drive. A roomy, comfortable interior with handsome cloth 
upholstery and cut pile carpeting. And the Volkswagen 2-year 
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The Whole World 
Goes Pandas 


Two Chinese ambassadors 
receive cheers in the Bronx 





e had good news for New Yorkers, 
Mayor Edward Koch said last week: 
| taxes were being reduced, and the police 
department was being enlarged. “But the 
single thing people will care about,” he 
| added, “is that the pandas have come to 
town.” How right he was. Last Thursday 
| morning, as a gong was sounded and a 
comely female named Yong Yong wad- 
dled into her enclosure at the Bronx Zoo, 
New York City was gripped with that well- 
known but incurable fever: pandamania 

WELCOME TO NEW YORK, PANDAS, 
said a handmade sign held up by one of 
several dozen waiting schoolchildren 
HELLO, LING LING AND YONG YONG, said 
another. And even more to the point 
| NEW YORK IS THE PANDAS! Before Ling 

Ling (Ringing Bell), the male half of the 
| team, and Yong Yong (Forever and Ever) 
go home at the end of October—they are 
on loan from the Peking Zoo for only six 
months—an estimated 2 million people 
(2,000 an hour) will have seen and no 
| doubt fallen in love with them. “There's 
something special about pandas,” says 
Koch. “They bring people back to their 

childhood.” 

Even the meanest people, those who 
kick dogs, throw bottles at cats and step 
on robins’ eggs, get teary-eyed and putty- 
legged when they see a panda rolling 
around on its ample posterior, twisting its 
puffy body into a seemingly impossible 
position, or eating an apple—nothing 
more exotic than an apple!—with its 
handlike paw. “I can’t think of any ani- 
mal that compares,” says William Con- 
way, director of the New York Zoological 
Society. “People love penguins, but the in- 
terest in pandas is extraordinary. There 
appears to be an innate response of, ‘Oh, 
isn't it cute?’ ” 

At the seven zoos outside China in 
which they have taken up permanent res- 
idence, pandas are always the 
top act. If the adults cause a stir, 
their babies cause chaos. When 
Tokyo’s Ueno Zoo had a blessed 
event last year, 270,000 people 
suggested names for the little 
cub. Tong Tong (Child) was the 
eventual choice, and 13,000 
stood in line for the first 
glimpse of that particular child 
Another 200,000 a day called 
| the “Dial-a-Panda™ hot line to 
hear him squealing 

In Washington, the only 
U.S. city that has pandas on 
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permanent exhibit, schoolchildren send 
them yearly valentines. When the female 
(also named Ling Ling) fell ill in 1982, she 
received thousands of get-well cards; 
some admirers tearfully called for the lat- 
est word on her condition. China lent a 
pair to the Los Angeles Zoo in conjunc- 
tion with the 1984 Olympics; attendance 
more than doubled, and pandamaniacs 
endured three-hour waits. San Francis- 
co’s zoo, where the couple went next, saw 
attendance jump 50%, 

But Ling Ling, Yong Yong and the 
other actors in what might be called Chi- 
na’s Traveling Panda Act—two more will 
be lent to the Netherlands’ Beekse Bergen 
park this month—are meant to do more 
than entertain. Pandas also carry a mes- 
sage: they are an endangered species with 
a bleak future. Only a few, 700 or so, still 
roam the mountains of central China, and 
there are not enough in zoos to ensure 
their survival 


L ike most other endangered species, the 
pandas are a victim of what Conway 
terms the “inexorable increase in human 
beings.’ Chinese farmers have chopped 
down many of the bamboo stands that 
once fed them, and the pandas have been 
forced to ever higher ground and smaller 
spaces. But bamboo is not very nutritious 
(90% is water), and pandas must eal as 
much as 40 Ibs. a day to maintain their 
cuddly look. Actually, they love meat, but 
nature has made them too slow to catch 
anything worth nibbling on. So they are 


Schoolchildren greeting the furry visitors 





Yong Yong testing the furniture in her expensive New York digs 





left with bamboo, which moves only with 
the wind. 

The hapless animals are also bedev- 
iled by what many other species—rabbits, 
for instance—would consider an unhappy 
sex life. Solitary by nature, they rarely en- 
joy one another's company. During their 


| stay in New York, for instance, Ling 


Ling, who at 1% is too young for mating 
anyway, will never be allowed out at the 
same time as the six-year-old, heavier 
(187 Ibs., vs. 119 lbs.) and 
presumably more aggres- 
sive Yong Yong 

One answer to the 
pandas’ plight is obvious: 
the Chinese should give 
them more space and 
more bamboo. In recent 
years the Chinese, with 
considerable financial 
help from panda lovers 
worldwide, have tried to 
do that. They have set 
aside twelve reserves 
that have different vari- 
eties of bamboo; if one 
kind dies out, the pandas will not starve 
to death, as at least 138 did during a ma- 
jor bamboo famine in the mid-'70s. In- 
deed, Conway, whose zoo has taken a 
lead in preserving endangered species, 
gives the Chinese high marks. “They're 
spending more effort on pandas than the 
US. is on grizzly bears, which are even 
rarer in the Lower 48 states,” he says 
“They're an example to us.” 

But high marks may not be 
good enough. Unless reserves 
are made larger, he says, and 
connected so that their denizens 
can move from one to another, 
“the demise of the panda is pre- 
dictable.”” He adds, “There are 
probably fewer pandas extant 
than there are Rembrandts, We 
Ought to give them at least as 
much reverence as we give the 
works of man.” The crowds 
cheering them on at the Bronx 
Zoo last week seemed to be do- 
ing just that. —By Gerald Clarke 





Ling Ling 
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Celebrate America 
in Philadelphia. 


Bical Come to Philadelphia 
and celebrate the 200th 
anniversary of the 

U.S. Constitution. 


200 years ago, a miracle 
took place in Philadelphia. 

55 delegates gathered at 
Independence Hall to forge the 
document that shaped our 
nation. Join us in 1987 as we 
commemorate that monumen- 
tal event with We the People 
200. A year-long pageant of 
special events. Fireworks. 
Festivities. Parades. Exhibi- 
tions. Famous guests. And all 
the thrills of one of America’s 
most exciting cities. 

A few of the many spectac- 
ular events: All Roads Lead to 
Philadelphia, May 22-25, the 
sensational kick-off tribute to 
the 13 original states. Freedom 
Festival, July 3-5, a rousing 
salute to America’s indepen- 
dence. And Constitution Day, 
September 17, the largest 
parade ever assembled in 
the USA. 

Throughout 1987, Phila- 
delphia will buzz with activity 
every day and night. Come cele- 
brate with us. 

For a free Philadelphia 
Visitors Guide, We the People 
200 Calendar of Events, and 
Hotel Package Brochure, call: 
1-800-523-2004, ext. 87. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Sete 


You've got a friend in Pennsylvania 
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Helm's Night Window, 1986: refined craft conjoined with a post-Magrittean sensibility 


Navigating a Cultural Trough 





he Whitney Biennial, the show critics 

(and others) love to hate, is here again. 
Its significance as an event lies in the fact 
that it is still the only large survey of cur- 
rent American art regularly held by a U.S. 
museum, namely the Whitney Museum of 
American Art in New York City. Hence, 
given the absurdly overcrowded art world 
of the late ’80s, with thousands of artists, 
dealers and collectors jostling for visibility 
(the Whitney’s curators guess at an Ameri- 
can artist population of more than 200,000, 
but this figure may be low), the show ex- 
cites much the same passions as the salon 
exhibitions of the late 19th century. 

In the process, its power as a trend- 
setter is always overestimated. The 1985 
Biennial was laden with East Village, post- 
graffiti kitsch by Kenny Scharf and oth- 
ers—gaudy ephemerids who, instead of go- 
ing on to further heights of success as a 
result of their inclusion, have shriveled in 
the hot wind of fashion that blew them 
into the Whitney in the first place. Un- 
doubtedly, 1985 marked the nadir of the 
Biennial’s reputation; it was the worst in 
memory. 

The 1987 version is in some ways 
among the best. One contemplated its ar- 
rival with glumness and rancor, and 
one was wrong. It is still a show with 
marked ideological prejudices. Clearly, 
the Whitney curators resist realist paint- 
ing, and their promotion of media-based 
conceptual imagery over more directly 
pictorial forms of intelligence verges on in- 
tellectual snobbery (for example, 
Richard Prince’s boringly generic re- 
flections on photo reproduction, or 
Bruce Nauman’s neon pieces, or Bar- 
bara Kruger’s snootily virtuous sam- 
plers bearing such commonplaces as 

















For a change, the Whitney Biennial is not too bad 


1 SHOP THEREFORE I AM). But no one could 
accuse it of the air-headedness that 
marked its immediate predecessor. This is 
a tighter, more conservative Biennial, at- 
tentive to the internal rhymes of current 
art and to the cross relations between art- 
ists. What we have is an Alexandrian fall- 
back—a sense of the basically academic 
nature of most “advanced” American art, 
its recoil from making big parodies of in- 
vention, its desire to navigate honorably in 
a cultural trough whose sides are lined 
with art fans. 

The scene cools and contracts. The 
show records a long-due disenchantment 
with the lumpy rhetoric of neoexpression- 
ism, the hot ticket of the early ‘80s. The 
American confusion between size and 
scale remains. There may be a lesson in the 
fact that Richard Tuttle’s three tiny, delec- 
table pieces made of painted cardboard, 
scraps of wood and bits of twisted wire 
“carry” every bit as sharply as Judy Pfaff's 
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MOSPH 


Arectangle of sky attains purity and brilliance in Jenney’s Atmosphere, 1975-85 


enormous mural, which looks like a vastly 
inflated Frank Stella made of patio furni- 
ture. But at least the stage props of Deep 
Authenticity are less wearisomely appar- 
ent in this show than they used to be. The 
sound of breaking plates is distant, like the 
hunter’s horn in Giselle: though Julian 
Schnabel, on the evidence of a work like 
Mimi, 1986, is as wretched a draftsman as 
ever, at least he spares us more of those 
ugly crusts of pottery, paint and stickum. 

Predictably, in view of the vast hype 
and flurry over it last fall, the “neo-geo” 
work of Peter Halley, Jeff Koons and Phil- 
ip Taaffe is heavily represented. Yet it 
looks circumspect, almost prim, for all its 
polemical blatancy—art that gets its theo- 
retical ducks in a line but cannot come up 
with a genuinely engrossing idea or any 
feeling deeper than self-satisfaction. The 
one exception to this is Koons’ Rabbit, 
1986, a glittering stainless-steel cast of an 
inflatable dime-store bunny, indubitably 
awful in the mocking pedantry with which 
squishiness is transposed into hard, heavy 
metal. As a one-liner it is not bad at all, 
though it hardly deserves to be treated—as 
Koons’ sculpture seems to be in some quar- 
ters—as the biggest subject for exegesis 
since Jasper Johns’ bronze beer cans. His 
floating basketballs in tanks of water are 
just high school science projects and have 
no aesthetic dimension. Halley's abstracts, 
which look like simplified Picabias based 
on computer chips and bear tough pseudo 
engineering titles like Two Cells with Cir- 
culating Conduit, 1985, are coarse late 
minimalism, pictorially inert to the max. 
Maybe collectors get scared into submis- 
sion by the post-structural art jargon in 
which they come wrapped. 

The pleasures of the show, however, 
are very distinct. Though sculpture once 
more plays second fiddle to painting (it is a 
pity that, to take one name almost at ran- 
dom, the beautifully intelligent work of 
Joel Fisher was not included), there are 
new and disquieting marble carvings by 
that admirable veteran Louise Bourgeois, 
and two fascinating pieces by Robert Lobe. 
Lobe’s initial idea seems fairly dotty: to go 
out into the forest with aluminum sheets, 
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look for a large rock and a tree, and then 
ball-peen and panel-beat the metal until it 
conforms in shape and texture to the natu- 
ral objects beneath. The tarnished silvery- 
gray “presences” that result, such as Facial 
Structure, 1986, are huge and haunting, as 
though the immobile landscape had shed 
its skin like a molting snake. 

Equally vivid and subtle reactions to 
nature in this Biennial’s paintings are un- 
common. One may as well pass in silence 
over the only painted nudes on view, in an 
archly pederastic illustration by David 
McDermott and Peter McGough titled 
Rub-a-Dub-Dub ... Three Boys ... and 
One Tub, 1937, 1986. Donald Sultan’s labo- 
riously processed streetscapes with smoke- 
stacks and burning buildings now look va- 
cantly stylish, a mere shuffling of emblems. 
But Terry Winters, whose work provided 
one of the few moments of genuine aesthet- 
ic relief in the 1985 Biennial, is well repre- 
sented again with his creamily painted im- 
ages of spores and fossils; and there are 
some intriguing works by a relative new- 
comer from the state of Washington, Rob- 
ert Helm, who conjoins a post-Magrittean 
sensibility to an extreme refinement of 
craft. One needs to look twice before realiz- 
ing that the posts and bridge planks that 
support the sinister bullterrier in Helm’s 
Night Window, 1986, are real inlaid wood 
and not trompe-l’oeil painting. 

Best of all, there are two admirable 
pieces by Neil Jenney. Jenney’s essential 
subject is the perilous balance and impend- 
ing decay of the sense of “sublime” land- 
scape that lies at the heart of American re- 
actions to nature. He can give a rectangle 
of sky, as in Atmosphere, 1975-85, such pu- 
rity and brilliance of light that you wonder 








Lobe’s haunting Facial Structure, 1986 


if there are striplights concealed in the 
heavy black frame. (There are not.) In Ve- 
nus from North America, 1979-87, he as- 
sembles a set of visual nouns for American 
landscape—water, fallen tree, bulrushes, 
rocks, notch of hills, feathery slats of 
cloud—that beautifully evoke the world of 
the American luminists while conveying 
an oracular sense of its vulnerability. 

In sum, one could not call this a partic- 
ularly controversial show. But that is a re- 
lief, and it is good to see the Biennial back 
on some kind of track. By Robert Hughes 
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Bee is not an easy game to play, partic- 
ularly when the jousters cannot decide 
whether they seek passion or dispassion, 
rapturous attachment or jaded detach- 
ment. In the megalomaniacal gambitry of 
Les Liaisons Dangereuses, a glittering 
epistolary novel by Choderlos de Laclos 
set on the eve of revolution in 18th centu- 
ry France, the only thing more dangerous 
than a seducer’s assailing a person of vir- 
tue is the seducer’s somehow falling in 
love: the conflict between the rakehell’s 
manipulative pride and his newly vulner- 
able passion ignites everything in its path, 
leaving him and his partners burned-out 
husks, dead or wishing they were. A novel 
of letters is not easily transmuted into a 
cinematic montage of stage action. Yet 
Les Liaisons has been adapted into an 
equally brilliant and witty tragedy of 
manners by Christopher Hampton (The 
Philanthropist, Total Eclipse) for Britain's 
Royal Shakespeare Company. The R.S.C 
staging, which won the 1986 Olivier 
award for best play, the West End’s equiv- 
alent of the Tony, has been imported in- 
tact. Last week it set Broadway ablaze. 
From the first glimpse the show 
speaks in portents. The chief piece of fur- 
niture is a preposterously tall highboy, its 
drawers spilling out cloth and papers and 
ropes of pearls just as the characters are 
about to spill out secrets, its surface ap- 
pearing as unvarnished as the truths to 
come. Every character with a sexual life is 
dressed in some variation of off-white— 
and looks cool, stylish and slightly soiled 
Two ornate sofas are shrouded with 
crumpled, much used sheets: this is a 
world of ceaseless, unsatisfying copula- 
tion. Although the sides of the stage are 
heaped with the bric-a-brac of elegance— 
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Black-widow-spider courtship: Duncan as a malign marquise, Rickman as a highborn roué 


A Roundelay of Deadly Conquests 


LES LIAISONS DANGEREUSES by Christopher Hampton 


candelabra, statuary, flowers—the char- 
acters seem more at home with simple 
louvered screens, behind which they peep 
and eavesdrop. The dialogue is fittingly 
brittle and epigrammatic. “When it 
comes to marriage,’ a much traveled 
woman says, “one man is as good as the 
next; and even the least accommodating 
is less trouble than a mother.” 
The central figures in this roundelay 
a bewitchingly malign marquise 
(Lindsay Duncan), a good woman tempt- 
ed to self-betrayal by love (Suzanne Bur- 
den), a virgin eager to surrender to ecstasy 
(Beatie Edney) and the highborn roué 
who is their sequential wooer (Alan Rick- 
man). The essence of the roué’s sexual ap- 
peal is a chilly, offhand disinterest. Nei- 
ther kind nor attentive nor particularly 
virile, he does not so much inspire devo- 
tion as command it; he does not so much 
arouse ardor as compel his victims to con- 
front their suppressed sexuality. He be- 
lieves all virtue is fraud, and he delights in 
destroying women by making them be- 
lieve so too. He has only one love, the 
marquise, and she is less a companion 
than a rival. Rickman and Duncan are at 
once captivating and appalling. Theirs is 
a black-widow-spider courting ritual of 
conquests and abrupt abandonments. 

But these creatures are not immune to 
their own venom. Howard Davies’ direc- 
tion, unobtrusive until the marquise de- 
clares war on her erstwhile sparring part- 
ner, fills the play’s final minutes with haze 
and glare and an eerie, slow-motion duel. 
The end brings wholly unanticipated 
griefs to the apparent survivors. Yet there 
is no comforting afterglow of justice or 
even vengeance—only the acrid residue 
of wanton agony —By William A. Henry Iii 
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AFTER 58 YEARS, 


JUNE IS LEARNING TO WALK 





ALL OVER AGAIN. 












Introducing the NeuroCare Institute. 

It all happened so fast. The weak feeling, the dizziness, 
the stroke. At first, June couldn’t even use her left leg. Now, 
she’s just steps away from recovery, following prompt diagno- 
sis and treatment at the NeuroCare Institute of Northwestern 
Memorial Hospital. 

It’s a remarkable concept in care. It brings together the 
needed technology and expertise to care for heal neck and 
spinal problems. Everything from sophisticated neurosurgery 
to diagnosing causes of headaches. All the resources are 
integrated at one location, so patients save precious time and 
unnecessary expense. And because the Hospital is the pri- 
mary affiliate of Northwestern University Medical School, 
one of the nation’s leading medical 
institutions, patients like June 
benefit from the latest advances 
in neuroscience research. 

From diagnosis through treat- 
ment, June has received the highly 
specialized care and support she 
needs to stand on her own two Watch thi 
feet again. ‘award-winning series 

or more information, call Saturday at I p.m. on 
(312) 908-6464. WTTW/Channel II. 


Mik Northwestern Memorial Hospital 


Exceptional Care in the Heart of Chicago 








“Let me tell you a story about connectivity and networking that | 
think you'll get a kick out of. We invite this guy to our Executive Briefing 
Center...the EBC...for a demo. He basically challenged us to talk to him 
about anything other than word processing. And were showing him 
data processing...voice...graphics...way beyond anything he’s even read 
about. Heavy, heavy processing and real programming. He’ impressed. 
The last thing we talk about 
is integration. And weve 
more or less duplicated his 
computing environment in 
the Briefing Center. So we 
take a DEC workstation 
and via a Wang PBX 
we get it talking to his 
own IBM mainframe 
through our Wang VS. | 
Oh...and I forgot to mention that the DEC workstation is also 
passing data back and forth to an IBM PC on the other side of 
the room via Wang Office. The guy applauds. Then guess what? 
Guess. He checks the wires. Right. He checks the wires from his PC to 
make sure were not...you know. I'll never forget it’ 





GON e Makes rr work. 


Give us a day to make it work for you. Call the Wang Executive Briefing Center in Chicago, where John C hambers’ organization 
can create a customized demonstration, showing how Wang can make your computers and your business work better. Now 
and in the future. They can also provide additional examples of how Wang made it work for other ere ail C am them 
at 1-800-522-WANG. ” Wang Laboratories, I 








Books 


Among Marvelous Ants and Bees 


PRIVATE DOMAIN by Paul Taylor; Knopf; 371 pages; $22.95 


Pp: Taylor burst upon the dance world 
in 1957, but not quite in the way he 


had hoped. At 27 he was a member of 


Martha Graham’s troupe and already ex- 
perimenting on his own. Specifically he 
was trying to strip away the “dancerly”™ el 
ements in the modern style, to get down to 
the basics. He and his hardworking group 
of three performed the results at the 
YM-YWHA in Manhattan, and a few 
weeks later Louis Horst in the influential 
Dance Observer weighed in with the de- 
finitive review: four inches of blank space 
followed by the author's initials 

Thirty years later the master choreog- 
rapher still glowers in behalf of the novice 
he once was: “The review wasn't even very 
long.” he fumes. But the showman in Tay- 
lor is able to put it in perspective. “There 
is.” he remembers, “what no 
amount of paid advertising 
could have brought—imme- 
diate notoriety.” The two 
coexisting reactions—of the 
egocentric artist and the can- & 
ny producer—reveal a true 
man of the theater, and in 
Private Domain Taylor has 
written one of the best and 
most candid theater books to 
appear in a long time 

There have been several 
dance autobiographies re- 
cently, many of them extol- 
ling or punishing George Bal- 
anchine along the way, but 
none is as intelligent or funny 
or shrewd as this one. Taylor's 
insights on fellow artists 
Graham, Balanchine, Robert 
Rauschenberg—are unusual- 
ly trenchant and fresh. The 
book is blessedly free of the 
cleaned-up quality that such 
memoirs often have, which 
inevitably makes the child- 
hood chapters the only inter- 
esting. trustworthy ones. Talk 
about warts and all! For read- 
ers who want to hear about 
pressures and strains on the 
professional dancer—the 
drugs, the drink, the penu- 
ry—they are all here, far 
more eloquently stated than 
in the lurid confessions of 
Gelsey Kirkland’s Dancing 
on My Grave 

Today Taylor is probably 
America’s greatest living 
choreographer. He has re- 
most of the major 
awards, including a Mac- 
Arthur “genius grant.” He 
has a town house in Green- 
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Keep away 


manners 
their midget 


Yours truly 
A Different Leafon Our I 


wich Village. But before the adulation and 
creature comforts came decades of very 
hard scrambling. He was born near Pitts- 
burgh in the depths of the Depression, and 
his parents separated when he was a small 
boy. Mama was too busy managing hotel 
dining rooms to spend much time with her 
son. Still, he recalls, “I don’t remember 
ever being lonely—I had health, privacy, 
and a mother I was wild about.” Early on 
he recognized the “beautiful curse” of soli- 
tude, “the one without which I doubt all 
other patterns would have grown.” 

Taylor discovered his vocation while 
at Syracuse on a swimming scholarship. It 
came as an inexplicable flash, “telling me 
that I'm to become a dancer—not any old 
dancer, but one of the best.”” The flash was 
tardy; college is dangerously late to start 





Performing with Eileen Cropley in Churchyard (1969) 


keep building your creaky fairy 
castles, keep cloning clones and meaningless 
hang on to your beanstalk ballerinas and 
vale shadows, run yourself out of busi- 
ness with your froufrou and costly clattery toe shoes 
that ruin all chances for illusions of lightness, keep the 
on crowding the minds of balletomanes who prefer 
dainty poses to the eloquent strength of momentum 


amily Tree pe 
/ . 


serious dance training. But Taylor worked 
on technique, pushing his “instrument 

as modern dancers like to call their bod- 
ies—ruthlessly, and he was soon studying 
with the likes of Graham and José Limon 
Graham became a powerful influence 
Much to Taylor's approval, she called her 
instrument the “bodaah,” and he was 
transfixed by her witchy pronouncements 
and “oracular eyes.” 

From Balanchine to Merce Cunning- 
ham, choreographers invited Taylor to join 
their groups. For six years he danced most- 
ly with Graham but in 1961 went on his 
own for good. A foe of ballet’s artifice, he 
was inspired by the city’s population 
‘They are standing, squatting, sitting ev- 
erywhere like marvelous ants or bees, and 
their moves and stillnesses are ABCs that if 
given a proper format could define dance 
in a new way.” Now his privations really 
began, and he records them with deep feel- 
ing and baleful gusto. Home was usually a 
wretched flat, cold water or no water. One 
chapter starts off with “snow sifting gently 
through the roof.” In extre- 
mis he ate dog food 

Most of all he toured. If 
every choreographer’s dream 
is a company of his own, the 
frustration of touring is the 
exhausting price to be paid 
Heaven knows the beautiful 


curse of solitude is lifted 
There are six seats on 
train for seven weary 


bodaahs. Curtains, stage- 
hands, producers are all 
nonfunctioning. Taylor is 
terrified that he won't have 
enough money to pay for 
tickets home. He constantly 
feels insufficient as a leader 
and fearful that his dancers 
are bumptious slobs. He 
even cuts one of his men’s 
hair at an airport. The danc- 
ers give as good as they get 
At one acrimonious dinner 
in Spoleto, Italy, they accuse 
him of cheating at cards. He 
is appalled. Yet they are loy- 
al; no Taylor dancer ever de- 
parts to join a rival compa- 
ny, and one gain comes out 
of all the strife: “onstage to- 
getherness—a tribal unity 
that all audiences notice 
right off.” 

Taylor says he has never 
hired a dancer who did not 
appeal to “something warm 
inside him. But there are 
frosty spots: Bettie de Jong 
(“picture a lovely reed danc- 
ing”) is closest to him, but at 
times his feelings for her “are 
like a furry noose which slow- 
ly ughtens around my neck 
He admires the young Twyla 
Tharp’s “magnificent” ambi- 





used to the noise. 


say if you 
We dont think 


Contrary to popular belief, 
those of you who fly a lot are just 
as susceptible to the whine and 
roar of engine noise as those 
who don't. 

* In fact, sleeping babies excep- 
/ ted, no one needs quietness on 
+ board a plane more than you. 


od “Ye After all, you have numbers to 
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Re 
crunch. Reports to write. And 
thoughts to organize. 

But there is a way to guar- 
antee peace in the skies: 
simply fly Airbus Industrie 
aircraft. From take-off to 
touchdown, Airbus 
Industrie aircraft 
were designed 


2 from the start 
Ss to be the 
quietest in 
the sky. 


i j 


-\ 


fly enough, you get 
you should have to. 


Competition pon people on them. They're quieter _ are lighter, less reverse thrust is 





for the people below them, too. _ needed to stop the plane once it 

—— the eardrums. One reason is that Airbus touches down. 

Quietness, of course, begins Industrie aircraft have a shorter Which means that Airbus 
and ends with the engines. So “footprint;” that is, the distance Industrie aircraft are welcome in 
when Airbus Industrie devised from the take-off point to the more communities at later hours 
specific engine requirements, point at which the plane is no than any comparably sized 
we imposed stricter noise stan- _ longer significantly audible. planes. So you can get home 
dards than even those of the FAA. Extensive use of strong, light- without waking the neighbors. 

Engine manufacturers knew a —_ weight composite materials, com- th 
challenge when they saw one. bined with Airbus’s high-perform- Keep € f0ar 

The result was a spirited com- ance engines and high aspect down toa hum. 
petition among the world’s fore- _ wing shape, give the planes If you're tired of not being 
most engine designers, leading greater lift. So they're out of able to hear yourself think, look 
to the development of a new ~arshot sooner. Sis Lisle Frat etiie: dora 
breed of advanced engines for Were allowed in You'll find them in the service of 
Airbus Industrie aircraft. 57 conspicuously quiet airlines in 

Innovations include such Cw. the US. and around the world. 
noise reducing features as Those same qualities make Once you do, we know you'll 
smaller, more efficient power- our aircraft quieter when land- sleep better for it. 
plants. Fans with fewer, stronger ing, too. Because the planes 


blades. Even engine housings 
that insulate noise within them. 


Smaller footprints, 


quieter planes, 
Of course, Airbus Industrie © AIRBUS INDUSTRIE 
aren't just quieter for the The planes to fly when you fly a lot. 
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“WE SOLVE TOUGH 
CORPORATE REAL ESTATE 
PROBLEMS BY LISTENING 

TOOUR CLIENTS 

THEN LISTENING SOME MORE? 
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\ » Bill Alter, Chairman of The Alter Group 
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own or rent. Or in 
making the right 
decision, including 


“At The Alter 
Group, we believe 
that no one knows 


your firm's requirements financial analysis, design- 
better than you. So we listen closely build, even guaranteed cost. Once you call us, 
to what you have to say. Then and only then _there’s no need to call anyone else. That's 

do we offer you a recommendation. A a promise from me: 

recommendation based on over 30 years’ Call The Alter Group at (312) 256-7700. 


experience solving problems just like yours. — The Alter Group, 3000 Glenview Road, 
We do it all. In-house. We can help you Wilmette, Illinois 60091 


THE ALTER GROUP Maas ve SOLVE TOUGH CORPORATE REAL ESTATE PROBLEMS EVERY DAY, 








you see, the exterior. , 
speaks for itself. But the interior asked 
us to SaYya few words. Words like “redesigned analog instru- 
mentation,” and available “articulating bucket seats” describe Grand Am SE’ new 
interior. Add quick handling, V6 power and its awesome exterior to this inside 
information and you have the true meaning of another word: “Excitement.” 
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Own a bottle. 


It's worth the 
price to have at least one 
thing in your life that's 
absolutely perfect. 


Tanqueray Gin.A sing\ 
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tion, but simmers when she disparages his | 


work to London critics. With what must be 
unprecedented honesty he says he gave 
Dan Wagoner little solos in Aureole to keep 
him interested without handing him a fat 
part. Wagoner, Tharp, Senta Driver and 
Laura Dean all left Taylor to start success- 
ful troupes of their own. He is rueful: “They 
look to me for direction—want tugs from 
their puppeteer boss—and then snip the 
strings competing with the great guy 
who first hired them. The nerve of it!” 
Over the years the repertory builds, be- 
coming more varied and more lyrical; 
State Department tours replace the bus- 
and-truck forays. At home Taylor's life be- 
comes intertwined with that ofa deaf-mute, 
George Wilson, whom he befriended in the 
50s and who stays on, living nearby and 
helping out. About a few matters Taylor 
can be irritatingly coy, and one of them is 
sex. Asa youth he could not decide whether 
he favored males or females (“Let's just say 
that I preferred to be on top”), so he sought 
out Graham for counsel. She told him to 
stop worrying about it. A few years later, af- 
ter glimpsing a beautiful young man while 
on tour in Sri Lanka, he turned to homosex- 
uality. But he continued to have affairs with 
women, always griping about the shortcom- 
ings of either arrangement. Nonetheless, 
through the tantrums a saving wit always 


| comes to the rescue. After one dark rumina- 


tion he cries, “What’s a gender to do?” 

Private Domain ends in 1974, the year 
Taylor stopped dancing. Though the last 
pages are upbeat—starting work on the 
exultant Esplanade—they are preceded 
by a remorseless account of physi- 
cal and emotional breakdown. The trou- 
ble began when Taylor started gulping 
Dexamyl, a combi- 
nation of amphet- 
amine and tran- = 
quilizer, not know- 5 
ing that it was ad- 
dictive (Dexamy] 
has since been tak- 
en off the market) 
In 1968 he disap- 
peared from a tour 
and spent a night- 
mare week in Liv- 
erpool, drunk, de- 
bauched, close to 
death, a Walpur- 
gisnacht pitilessly described. A few years 
later his ankle, often injured, was ruined 
He had ulcers. Finally he collapsed 
onstage in Brooklyn and came down 
with hepatitis. His performing career 
was over. 

The Paul Taylor Dance Company, 18 
strong these days, is now presenting a rep- 
ertory in New York City that demon- 
strates the vast resources of this protean 
figure. Soon two young dancers, David 
Parsons and Douglas Wright, will snip 
their puppet strings and try to become the 
Paul Taylors of the 90s. They had better 
read this book, not only for a preview of 
the pitfalls ahead, but also for an insight 
into the nonartistic qualities that just 
might come in handy: guts, humor and, 
above all, stamina 








By Martha Duffy 









Yahweh & Sons _ 
A HISTORY OF THE JEWS 


by Paul Johnson 
Harper & Row; 644 pages; $25 


Ps Johnson balefully examined the 
20th century in Modern Times (1983) 


| What he found in the barbaric follies of the 


nation-state and the quack logic of Marx- 
ism and fascism was a desecration of the 
rational tradition he now celebrates in | 
A History of the Jews. Johnson navigates 
from a fixed position: that the People of the 
Book reasoned their way to monotheism 
and so invented Western thought. A thirst 
for first causes and a moral universe led to 


| ethics and law that the Hebrews codified 


and refined in the Torah and the Talmud. 
The sages were not always consistent. 
Johnson points out that while Yahweh, 


| God of Abraham and Moses, was physi- 


cally unimaginable, Jewish humanism is 
centered on a vivid Old Testament in- 
junction: “Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, 
by man shall his blood be shed: for in the 
image of God made he man.” 

So from the beginning this “legal- 
minded people” had something to argue 
about, although they did agree about their 
origins. Johnson sifts the archaeological 
record and concludes, as does Genesis, 
that Abraham the patriarch came from 
Ur, a Sumerian city excavated in the | 
1920s and believed to have flourished in 
the fourth and third millenniums B.C 
Such corroborations of ancient texts by 
modern scholars suit the author’s purpose, 
which is to condense legend and fact into 
a flowing historical narrative. 

The drama of this 4,000-year story 
springs from what Johnson identifies as 
“Jewish obstinacy,” the ability to perse- 
vere through centuries of persecution and 
assimilation. He recounts the history of 
Hebron, where Abraham bought land 
from Ephron the Hittite. He describes 
how the first piece of Jewish real estate 
has been fought over and occupied count- 
less times, most recently by Israel after 
the Six-Day War, and asks, “Where are 
all those peoples which once held the 
place?” His answer: “They have vanished 
into time, irrevocably. But the Jews are 
still in Hebron.” 

Though tempted, Johnson is not com- 
pletely seduced by the attractions of mysti- 
cal determinism, the idea that Jewish ex- 
perience from the Covenant through the 
Diaspora, the Holocaust and the Return is 
the expression of providential design. “We 
are,” he writes, “credulous creatures, born 
to believe, and equipped with powerful 
imaginations which readily produce and 
rearrange data to suit any transcendental 
scheme.” Abundant evidence is proffered, 
from Jewish false messiahs to Aryan delu- 
sions of racial supremacy 

But skepticism also leaves the author 
unmoved. A British journalist and former 
editor of the New Statesman, Johnson 
seems to have had a bellyful of bland un- 
certainty. Besides, the feverish riddles of 
Ezekiel and the prophetic agonies of Job 
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Shoes designed for 


People love our 
shoes. For lazy 
afternoons at home. 
Simple evenings out 
on the town. Long 
walks. Thats 
because they've 
discovered that the 
same performance 
and comfort features 
that make our shoes 
so good for tennis, 
also make them great 
forjust about 
anything else too. 
Reebok tennis shoes. 
Comfortable shoes 
fortennis or 

whatever else you 


prefer to do. 


ifor doing anything. Or nothing at all. 














Fuel-Injected Rotary. Remarkable Perfor- Serious Driving Environment. Reclining Aerodynamic Shape. 
The RX-7 is powered by a mance. RX-7's perfor- bucket seats are orthopedically contoured for Wind-tunnel-designed 
146 horsepower rotary mance gives it a clear total comfort. Controls are clustered for easy body helps RX-7 deliver 
engine. And it delivers edge over the c at access. Close-ratio 5-speed falls naturally to a low 0.31 drag coeffi- 
the smoothest flow of tion. 0-60: 8.05 s hand. Full center console and lockable rear cient—even lower thar 
power in the world Top speed: 128 mp storage boxes are standard. that of a Porsche 944. 











INTRODUCING THE NEW MAZDA RX7 SE. | 


FEW SPORTS CARS CAN MATCH 
ITS PERFORMANCE. 
EVEN FEWER CAN MATCH ITS VALUE. 
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IE NE IEW MAZDA RX-7 SE. 





Full instrumentation. Analog-format 
instrumentation is easy to read and includes 
tachometer, speedometer and gauges for vital 
functions. Steering wheel is thickly wr ; 
100-watt AM/FM stereo with cassette dec 

is standard. 








Dynamic Tracking Suspension System. No 
one has a more advanced suspension system 
Under cornering loads of 0.4g or above, the rear 
wheels actually eer you through turns 


Provides more agile, more precise handling 
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Please send me a free, 
H full-color Mazda RX-7 catalog. 


Stage DP 
Return this coupon to: Mazda 626 Catalog 
t Offer, Box 5960-T, Orange, CA 92668. 
2 GE Set eS 


28-page Mazda RX-7 

omplete the coupon 
Or call this toll-free number: 
800-424-0202 ext. 702. 


Standard features now include 
aluminum wheels, power steering and AM/FM stereo cassette deck. 


fe RPE RIENCE D *Manutacturer’s suggested retad price. Actual pnce set by dealer Tamm, hconse, freight, optors and 
other dealer charges extra. Poe may change without notice Avadability of vehicles with ypeofic features may 
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We work hard to ea 


5 


these stripes. 


When nearly 700 senior executives were polled’on the companies that 
they associated with high quality, they named more than 200 different 
American, Asian and European firms. But one company was named more 
than twice as often as any other: IBM. 

Still, a reputation for quality isn’t something you can rest on. That’s why 
we keep working hard to earn our stripes. 


*Commissioned by The American Society for Quality Control. For a free copy write ASQC, 310 West Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, W1 53203. 





make better copy than the Tractatus of 
Spinoza. Johnson singles out the 17th 
century philosopher as the sort of non- 
Jewish Jew who sacrifices the soul of ra- 
tionalism to cold logic. He quotes Soviet 
Writer Isaac Babel’s self-mocking defini- 
tion of a Jewish intellectual (“a man with 
spectacles on his nose and autumn in his 
heart”) and brands Marx and Freud pseu- 
do scientists 

Johnson is more impressive as a jour- 
nalist than as a polemicist. He has digested 
and organized a staggering amount of com- 
plex information without neglecting the an- 
ecdotes and tidbits that revive a reader's at- 
tention span. The 
word Hebrew, for 
example, is believed 
to have been de- 
rived from the an- 
cient Egyptian Ha- 
biru, a derisive 
name for a group 
that often made its 
living as itinerant 
tinkers and ped- 
dlers. But are their 
descendants the 
Chosen People? 
As a Semitophile, 
Johnson would like to think so. But as a 
Christian, he heads for an existential exit 
“The Jews believed they were a special peo- 
ple with such unanimity and passion, and 
over so long a span, that they became one.” 

A visit to the Shrine of the Book in Je- 
rusalem should dispel any doubt. There 
you can practically put your nose into 
fragments of the oldest known biblical 
writings. The letters have flickered across 
the parchment for more than 2,000 years 
yet can be read today by any Israeli fifth- 
grader, That these small, dark tongues of 
fire remain unextinguished should aston- 
ish Jew, non-Jew and non-Jewish Jew 
alike —By R.Z. Sheppard 


Examples 


SKINNY ISLAND 
by Louis Auchincloss 
Houghton Mifflin; 230 pages; $17.95 





Paul Johnson 


A uthor Louis Auchincloss has produced 
some 30 books of fiction, an impressive 
amount in anyone's case but even more so 
for a Wall Street lawyer, recently retired, 
who writes in his spare time. This produc- 
tivity has been devoted primarily to varia- 
tions on a central theme: the manners and 
mores of well-to-do New Yorkers, not re- 
stricted to the fabled 400 of old Manhattan 
society but not much exceeding a few thou- 
sand either. There are those who think this 
subject was pretty well exhausted by the 
time Henry James and Edith Wharton got 
through with it. Others argue that portraits 
of the genteel rich are beside the point in 
this century of the common man. Yet Au- 
chincloss, 69, periodically turns out a book 
so sparkling and assured as to render such 
complaints irrelevant 
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Skinny Island: More Tales of Manhat- 
tan offers one of those occasions. The sub- 
title harks back to an earlier collection, 
Tales of Manhattan (1967), but the twelve 
stories assembled here need no prior in- 
troductions. The book is a self-contained 
progression in time: the first story, A Dia- 
ry of Old New York, occurs in 1875, and 
the last, The Takeover, sometime in the 
1980s, perhaps yesterday. The pieces are 
not just connected chronologically and 
geographically but by a common concern 
as well: the dilemma faced by comfortable 
people when they must choose between 
honor and expediency 

In The Wedding Guest, for example, a 
turn-of-the-century young man named 
Griswold Norrie looks forward to his nup- 
tials with the rich, beautiful Ione Car- 
ruthers: “He and Ione between them 
would be connected by blood or marriage 
toevery family that counted in Manhattan 
society!” The only impediment is Gris- 
wold’s determination to invite Atalanta, 
his paternal grandfather’s widow, to the 
festivities. Because of her uncertain past 
and the genera! belief that she married an 
old man for his fortune, this woman simply 
cannot be received by people who matter. 
Griswold can have either his integrity or 
his bride. His potential mother-in-law 
tries to explain things to him: “Society is 
not just a question of dressing up and giving 
parties. It is a question of setting a moral 
example for the whole community.” 

Auchincloss gently mocks such pre- 
tensions, but he takes seriously those peo- 
ple who try to live by the rules, Times may 
change; strictures remain for the fortu- 
nate few. No Friend 
Like a New Friend 
is set in the ear- 
ly 1960s. Frances ; 
Hamill, widow of 
an eminent lawyer, 
banker and adviser 
to Presidents, finds 
herself at a dinner 
party seated next to 
Manners Mabon, a 
short, fat, charm- 
ing bachelor with 
no visible means 
of support. Before 
long, the matron and the dilettante are 
seen together constantly at art galleries 
and museums. People begin to talk, and 
Frances receives a painful reproof from 
her old friend Alice: “I thought it was im- 
portant how we appeared to the world 
It’s not that what's inside isn’t more im- 
portant. Of course it is. But I thought you 
and I believed that our outward selves 
should reflect, as far as possible, the things 
we stand for.” 

All of Auchincloss’s characters must 
struggle with this problem, one so hope- 
lessly old-fashioned as to seem brand new 
His graceful, straightforward narratives, 
so conventional in form, convey a rare im- 
pression: people behaving as if their ac- 
tions meant something beyond the swamp 
of ego and the self. —By Paul Gray 
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“That Road Is All Mine” 





From a rough start, Little Steven shapes a fine record 


t depends on what you call him. That’s 
what tells Steven Van Zandt how long 
you've been a fan. 

Admittedly, the flurry of nicknames, 
second names and stage names can get a 
bit confusing, especially since Van Zandt 
is the kind of rock star people just enjoy 
shouting out to. Walking around Times 
Square (“my office”), near his home base 
in Manhattan, he cuts a striking fig- 
ure in fringed leather, high boots and 
a trademark bandanna wrapped 
around his head, an urban swash- 
buckler whose frigate just got towed 
| away for double parking. “Hey, Mi- 
ami!” yell a couple of citizens cruis- 
ing by in a Chevy convertible. He 
waves and shouts back as the car 
runs a light at Broadway. “Miami,” 
| Van Zandt sighs. “That means they 

still know me from Bruce.” 

That also means they have not 
heard his new album yet. But after 
May 15, when Freedom—No Com- 
promise is released by Manhattan 
Records, any confusion will be ban- 
ished. Until then, some lingering un- 
certainty is understandable. Frus- 
trating, maybe, but understandable. 

Van Zandt, after all, did spend a 
formative and formidable nine years 
as Miami Steve, the driving force and 
antic soul man of Bruce Springsteen's 
E Street Band. His guitar was the 
band’s bedrock, and his harmonies 
with Springsteen were communions 
of friendship with the audience and 
with Bruce. He was at Springsteen’s 
side during the first days of major glo- 
ry in the mid-’70s, when stardom 
broke so heavily, and he was there for 

| the years of uncertainty and renewed 
triumph that followed. Van Zandt 
did some outside record producing 
during that time too, calling himself 
| Sugar Miami Steve on one of his al- 
bums for Southside Johnny and the 





ven album, released in 1982, was a New 
York song cycle about hard life on the city 
streets. The songs were fervent, and the 
Disciples of Soul blasted behind Van 
Zandt like a garage band concertizing on 
top of a pizza oven. Voice of America, re- 
leased in 1984, was a startling change-up, 
an album full of impassioned and in- 


| formed political songs. Neither record 





Little Steven: call him by his rightful name 














The new album features another wiz- 


| ard song about South Africa, Pretoria, 


with a lovely chorus in Zulu that trans- 
lates, “Life is for living—life is ours/ We 
will not wait—we dance forward.” Like 
| this song, Freedom—No Compromise has 
a more spacious sound. “I produced the 
album the way I would produce somebody 
else,” Van Zandt says. “I stepped away 
from that strictly live garage thing I had 
done most of my life.” Van Zandt’s vocals 
on the album are more limber, his lyrics a 





little less insistent. With tunes like Can't 
You Feel the Fire? and Native American 
(on which he swaps vocals with a visiting 
, guest star named Springsteen), Van 
Zandt has made a political record 
that does not stint on passion, does 
not let up on the conscience and 
does not speechify, either. It bears 
down hard as it boogies, but it does 
not weigh heavy. 

“IT wasn’t active in the ’60s,”’ Lit- 
tle Steven, 36, says now. “I was just 
trying to make a living, fighting to 
get the rent paid. I was fighting my 
own war, because rock 'n’ roll was 
not a take-it-for-granted business. It 
was a real long shot making ends 
meet.” Born in Boston and raised on 
the New Jersey Shore, Van Zandt 
gigged in a series of bar bands with 
names like Steel Mill, which is where 
he first played with Springsteen. The 
music was lively, but the living was 
dodgy. After some gentle advice 
from his stepfather, Van Zandt took 
a highway-construction job. It was 
bruising all-weather work, but the 
“pay was phenomenal! Six dollars an 
hour! We repaved the Jersey Turn- 
pike and practically built Route 287. 
That road is all mine.” 

The job lasted until a weekend 
football buddy announced he was 
putting a band together to tour the 
oldies circuit. Van Zandt enlisted im- 
mediately as “sound man, light man, 
truck driver and piano player.” That 
band became the wellspring of the 
Asbury Jukes, which formed, with 
Van Zandt on guitar, in 1975. Later 
that year he hooked up with Spring- 
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Asbury Jukes. By the time he official- 
ly left Springsteen in 1984, he had 
taken another name, Little Steven, and 
was trying to stand in his own light. Bruce, 
however, cast a heavy shadow. 

Van Zandt had helped produce three 
of Springsteen's hottest-selling albums. 
| Tunes he wrote for the Jukes and Gary 
“U.S.” Bonds, like Daddy's Come Home, 
showed high-end gifts for songwriting, 
even though he insists, “I hate all ballads, 
including my own.” Still, it was impossi- 
ble to flourish on his own and hang in 
with the gang. “I felt,” he says, “a more 
urgent necessity pulling me. Like, ‘Hey, 
it’s time to find out if you got something 
else to contribute here on this planet.’ ” 
Men Without Women, his first Little Ste- 





Bearing down hard but still boogying. 


sold well, though. It took Sun City for Van 
Zandt to get a little commercial territory 
he could call his own. 

Sun City was not only the boldest po- 
litical anthem of the "80s, it was also the 
funkiest. Besides writing the song, Van 
Zandt was the main man behind the al- 
bum, the video and the documentary 
about Sun City, which brought hard rock 
together with hard facts about South Afri- 
can politics. Freedom—No Compromise 
continues that same tough tradition of hu- 
manist ideology and high steppin’. “The 
trickiest part is not to be rhetorical,” Van 
Zandt says, “but to make the songs into 
an emotional, human communication.” 


steen for a hot-rod ride to rock Olym- 
pus and a decade’s worth of free- 
form band fellowship that was, in his 
words, a “sort of family foundation.” 

Van Zandt is still strong on family 
ties. He and his wife Maureen frequently 
drive down from Manhattan to check out 
the folks at the Jersey Shore, and the fer- 
vor of his music comes not just from con- 
science, but also out of an emotional quest 
for a kind of familial stability within the 
| turbulence of world politics. Freedom— 

No Compromise takes a hard stand. And 

one thing, anyway, is sure to follow. Pretty 

soon everyone will call Little Steven by 

his rightful name—guys in Chevy con- 

vertibles too. —By Jay Cocks. 
| Reported by David E. Thigpen/New York 
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Sport 





Days of Wine and Bloody Noses 


A worthy jockey, trainer and (maybe) horse win the Derby 


he “most exciting two min- 

utes in sports” ran over this 
year by more than three sec- 
onds. But Alysheba and Bet 
Twice bumped and _ bobbled 
enough in the homestretch to 
make last week's garden-vari- 
ety Kentucky Derby richly ex- 
citing. And every party to Aly- 
sheba’s three-quarter-length 
victory had estimable charm. 

Both Jockey Chris McCar- 
ron, 32, and Trainer Jack Van 
Berg, 50, are accomplished men 
who lacked only racing’s 
crowning credit. McCarron felt 
blessed to be on any horse in 
any race. Last October he broke 
his leg four ways in a fearsome 
crack-up at Santa Anita, and 
when Alysheba commenced 
clipping Bet Twice’s heels with ‘ 
three-sixteenths ofa miletogo, "+. 
the rider looked sure to take an- 
other fall. “I thought I was 
gone,” he said. Somehow McCarron was 
still astride and suddenly even ahead. 
“C'mon, wire,” he prayed. “Quick.” 

Van Berg is a_ second-generation 
“king of the claimers,”’ whose father Mar- 
ion lived by the dry motto “We make our 
living out of other people’s mistakes.” In 
pure numbers of victories, the son has 
logged eight national training champion- 
ships, including in 1986. But of late the 
cheaper achievements have meant less to 
him than the classic challenges. Van Berg 

wept last week for his special horse and 











? La ON Pi een 1 OF oYt 3 ot 
After nearly going down, Alysheba drives for the finish line 


for his late father. “There's no feeling in 
the world,” he murmured, “like winning 
the Kentucky Derby.” 

Bloodlines ran everywhere in the race. 
Owner Dorothy Scharbauer and her hus- 
band Clarence have for the most part been 
cattle ranchers in Midland, Texas. But her 
father Fred Turner Jr. was a devout horse 
lover who had Derby Winner Tomy Lee 
(Bill Shoemaker’s old friend) in 1959. An- 
other return to glory amounted to an end 
to laughter: the breeder of Alysheba is 
Preston Madden of Lexington’s Hamburg 
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Place, the hors d’oeuvres center of the 
bluegrass. During the first 25 years of this 
century, John E. Madden was known as 
the “wizard of the turf.” He bred five Der- 
by winners, including Sir Barton. But the 
grandson Preston and his flam- 
boyant wife Anita have been 
famed solely as champion party 
throwers. This year’s bash 
howled as usual, but the door 
prize the next afternoon was a 
little dignity restored. 

Alydar felt better too. Aly- 
sheba’s renowned sire, the only 
horse ever to finish second in all 
of the Triple Crown races, 
stands at leafy Calumet not 50 
feet from his old tormentor Af- | 
firmed, Guess whose sexual fa- | 
vors are worth $350,000 and 
who has trouble looking whom 
in the eye now. The bay colt 
Alysheba, 8-1 in the Derby, is 
an honest horse but has a hard 
time keeping to a_ straight 
course. In the Blue Grass Stakes 
nine days earlier, Alysheba fin- 
ished first but was demoted for 
swerving in the stretch. Deep 
thinkers who drop in on this 
sport once a year fretted for his 
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| confidence all week until Van Berg gently 


pointed out, “He doesn’t know he was dis- 
qualified. He thinks he won the race.” | 
The 2-1 favorite, Demons Begone, 
came home with a bloody nose and a 
heavy heart in an ambulance. A field 
horse, Avies Copy, finished third. The 
best or the most stubborn of them will re- 
connoiter next week at the Preakness. 
Then Belmont Specialist Woody Ste- 
phens should have someone fresh waiting 
for the last mile and a half. The season 
has started. By Tom Callahan 
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BORN. To Debra Winger, 31. feisty, soulful 
actress (An Officer and a Gentleman, 
Terms of Endearment, Black Widow), and 
her husband, Timothy Hutton, 26, Oscar- 
winning actor (Ordinary People): their 
first child, a son; in Los Angeles. Name: 
Emanuel Noah. Weight: 8 Ibs. 11 oz. 


EXPECTING. Kathleen Turner, 32. vampish, 
smoky-voiced actress (Body Heat, Ro- 
mancing the Stone, Peggy Sue Got Mar- 
ried), and her husband, New York City 
Realtor Jay Weiss, 32: their first child. 


MARRIED. Henry Anatole Grunwald, 64. 
editor-in-chief of Time Inc.; and Louise 
Melhado, 45, socially prominent New York 
City businesswoman; he for the second 
time, she for the third; in Manhattan. 


SEEKING DIVORCE. Steve Wozniak, 36, elec- 
tronics wunderkind who with Steve Jobs 
founded Apple Computer in a California 


—— 








garage twelve years ago, then left to start 
an electronics firm; and Candice Wozniak, 
32, a former world-champion white-water 
kayaker; after six years of marriage, two 
children; in San Jose. 


GUILTY PLEA. By Terrence P. Jackson, 44, 
formerly Silas Trim Bissell, charged with 
possessing an unregistered destructive de- 
vice. A student radical accused of at- 
tempting to bomb a Reserve Officers 
Training Corps building at the University 
of Washington in 1970 to protest the Viet 
Nam War, he took a new name and es- 
caped arrest for 17 years before being 
seized in Eugene, Ore., last January. 


DIED. Ronnie DeSillers, 7, plucky youngster 
born with defective liver ducts who had re- 
ceived three liver transplants (all of which 
failed) and was awaiting a possible fourth: 
at Children’s Hospital of Pittsburgh. His 
classmates in Fort Lauderdale had raised 


$4,000 to help pay for his first operation, 
but the money was stolen from the school, 
resulting in a nationwide donation drive 
inspired by President Reagan (who sent a 
letter and $1,000) that netted more than 
$400,000. Said Maria DeSillers of her son: 
“He kept on fighting.” 


DIED. Gus Johnson, 48, muscular, flamboy- 
ant former National Basketball Associa- 
tion star forward for the Baltimore (now 
Washington) Bullets between 1963 and 
1972, best known for his backboard-shat- 
tering dunk shots and gravity-defying 
leaps; of brain cancer; in Akron. 


DIED. Xavier Fourcade, 60, energetic, gentle- 
manly dealer in contemporary art whose 
Manhattan gallery represented such 
painters as Willem de Kooning, Joan 
Mitchell, Arshile Gorky, Barnett New- 
man and John Chamberlain; of pneumo- 
nia linked to ALDS; in New York City. 
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So rich and smooth, it could only be Bacardirum. 


BACARDI AND THE BAT D 
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The author, winner of the 1986 Nobel Peace Prize, was 15 
years old when the Nazis entered his hometown of Sighet, Hunga- 
ry, in 1944. Miraculously he managed to survive the death camps 
of Auschwitz and Buchenwald, and at war's end he became a jour- 
nalist in Paris. He would not speak out about the unspeakable for 
ten years. When that self-imposed vow of silence ended, he devoted 














Was He Normal? Human? Poor Humanity 
By Elie Wiesel 


his life to writing and talking, with rare eloquence and power, 
about the despair of the past and the concerns of the present. Nowa 
U.S. citizen, Wiesel, 56, has written some 30 books and is widely 
acknowledged, in the words of the Nobel committee chairman, as a 
“messenger to mankind.” Later this month he will testify in the 
case of The State of France v. Klaus Barbie. 








remember the nearsighted, balding man in 

his glass cage in Jerusalem. During the April-to- 
December trial in 1961, I listened to witnesses 
whose words and silences contained the tormented 
memory of an entire people. Yet I was not watch- 
ing them. Most of the time I was watching the de- 
fendant. It was to see him that I had come to Israel, 
anxious to find out for myself if he was human, if \\ 
there was any humanity in him. I had hoped to find 4 
myself in the presence of a disfigured creature, a 
monster whose unspeakable crimes would be clear- 
ly legible in his three-eyed face. I was disappointed: 
Adolf Eichmann seemed quite normal, a man like 
other men—he slept well, ate with good appetite, 
deliberated coolly, expressed himself clearly and 
was able to smile when he had to. The architect of 
the Final Solution was banal, just as Hannah 
Arendt had said. 

Will the same now be said of Klaus Barbie, who 
was less important but whose work was no less cruel? Barbie's 
trial is bound to attract worldwide attention. People are already 
saying this will be the last great courtroom drama to result from 
the Holocaust. They may be right 

For even behind bars, Barbie throws a long shadow. From 
the day of his capture, there were whispers that retribution could 
bring political catastrophe: the prisoner knows too much about 
too many. His lawyer is Jacques Verges, most recently the de- 
fender of the Arab terrorist Georges Ibrahim Abdallah, sen- 
tenced last February to life imprisonment by a French tribunal 
for complicity in the killings of two diplomats, one of them an 
American, and in the attempted murder of a third. With Vergés’ 
help, Barbie is quite capable of turning the tables, of forcing a 
trial of France under the Occupation 

But despite these fears, there will be a Judgment Day. The 
official examination of Klaus Barbie begins on May 11 in Lyons, 
France. No one knows how the 





story will end. But we know now 
how it all began 

Barbie, who grew up in Trier, 
a small town in Germany, and 
dreamed of becoming a minister, 
first arrived in Lyons at the age of 
28. He was assigned the task of 
fighting the Resistance and getting 
rid of the Jews. The young, dedi- 
cated Nazi excelled at his job. He 
is accused of having executed 4,000 
people and deported 7,500 Jews. 
His career grew so bloodstained 
that he was dubbed the “Butcher of 
Lyons.” Yet only a fragment of 
that past will be weighed in the de- 
liberations: the accusation is pri- 
marily concerned with the 44 Jew- 
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Klaus Barbie, circa 1940 





The children of Izieu in the summer of 1943 


S$ ish children who, along with their guardians, were 
arrested on his orders in the village of Izieu and 
then sent to the gas chambers of Auschwitz. 

How can Barbie justify what was done to the 
children of Izieu? Here, the proofs of his crimes are 
beyond dispute: the Nazi hunters Beate and Serge 
Klarsfeld, the best known of his pursuers, have 
turned up a striking document: “This morning, the 
Jewish children’s home, ‘Children’s Colony,’ at 
Izieu has been removed. 41 children in all, aged 3 to 
13, have been captured. Beyond that, the arrest of 
all the Jewish personnel has taken place, namely 10 
individuals, among them 5 women. It was not pos- 
sible to secure any money or other valuables. 
Transportation to Drancy will take place on 
4/7/44.” The arrest order is signed in the name of 
Klaus Barbie. 

This trial represents an extraordinary victory 
for Beate Klarsfeld, who, as it happens, was born 

and raised in Germany. A victory over the forgetfulness, the 

willingness to compromise, the indifference that an overly polit- 

icized world has shown for too long toward escaped SS killers. A 

victory too over the governments that helped Barbie. It was the 

Klarsfelds who picked up his trail—he had disappeared for al- 

most 40 years into the identity of a prosperous and peaceful 

businessman named Klaus Altmann living in Bolivia. They 
were the ones who managed to persuade Frangois Mitterrand’s 

Socialist government to act, to induce the Bolivian government 

to expel “Altmann” so that he could be returned to the country 

of his crimes. 

The former head of the Gestapo at Lyons re-entered France 
on Feb. 5, 1983. On orders from Minister of Justice Robert Ba- 
dinter, he was locked in the same Montluc prison where his own 
victims had been subjected to maltreatment and torture. It is 
said he spent his first night in the very cell Badinter’s father oc- 
cupied before he was deported to 
Auschwitz, never to return 

How had Barbie eluded prose- 
cution, not to say detection, for so 
long? For one thing, he had collab- 
orated with the American Counter 
Intelligence Corps in postwar Eu- 
rope, supplying information about 
Communist activities in Germany 
and Austria. The services of the 
CIC made it possible for him to flee 
to South America. (Most ironical- 
ly, it was a young Jewish officer, 
23-year-old Leo Hecht, who was 
ordered to provide him with his 
false travel documents.) For an- 
other, he had powerful friends 
throughout Europe. It is known 
that an international network ex- 
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isted after World War II to aid war criminals. No such escape 
system was ever created for their victims. 

Will Barbie tell us how the network operated? Will he reveal 
the identity of his highly placed friends? If he does, other ques- 
tions are certain to arise. The upper echelons of the CIC knew 
what Barbie had done; how could they reward him for it? Even 
in the first frosts of the cold war, was it really necessary to call 
upon individuals like the Butcher of Lyons? Where was honor in 
all this? And memory? 

The French have even more to fear from the revelations or 
digressions of their special prisoner. Ever since Marcel Ophuls’s 
documentary The Sorrow and the Pity unreeled in 
Europe and America, people have stopped believ- 
| ing in the myth that France united to resist the oc- 
cupying forces. On the contrary, France under 
Pétain fully collaborated with Hitler’s Germany 
It handed its Jews over to the Nazi executioners— 
76,000 were deported, few came back. French mi- 
litia competed with the Gestapo for efficiency 
French police organized the roundups. Will the 
nation be forced to remember its sins? Or will its 
citizens allow themselves to be manipulated by 
Barbie and Vergés, who will certainly try to show 
that even the Resistance was not blameless? That 
Jean Moulin, a leader of the Resistance who died 
under the hands of Barbie, was betrayed by his 
own comrades? In a different domain and on an- 
other level, there is some concern that the trial 
will conveniently and simplistically group the various victims 
together—dump them all into the same file: Jews and Resis- 
tance fighters, Jews and anti-Nazis, Jews and political prisoners 
In other words, that the specific, the unique, even ontological as- 
| pect of the Jewish tragedy will be lost. 

Verges and Barbie will probably try to blur the distinctions. 
They may go further and remind France that the nation was it- 
self guilty of torture and murder during the Algerian conflict 
War is war, they may say. In war everything is allowed. As Bar- 
bie remarked to one journalist, “The point is to win. It doesn’t 
matter how.” 

In fact, The State of France v. Klaus Barbie is not a mat- 
ter of war. It is a matter of truth. In Lyons, Barbie will have 
to answer not for his war crimes but for his crimes against 
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Nazi officers supervise the arrival of prisoners at Auschwitz concentration camp in 1944 





Barbie in prison 








For limitations. 


statute of 
He will have to explain, for example, why he condemned 
the Jewish children of Izieu. Listen to the words of one of those 


humanity these there is no 


children, eleven-year-old Liliane Gerenstein, in a_ letter 
scrawled to God before she was taken on the road that led to the 
gas chambers: “It is thanks to You that I enjoyed a wonderful 
life before, that I was spoiled, that I had lovely things, things 
that others do not have. God? Bring back my parents, my poor 
parents, protect them (even more than myself) so that I may see 
them again as soon as possible. Have them come back one more 
time. Oh! I can say that I have had such a good mother, and 

_ such a good father! I have such faith in You that I 
= thank You in advance.” Of what was this child 
2 guilty? 

No, Lyons will not provide a restaging of the 
Eichmann trial. Barbie did not make policy. He 
was only a regional executioner, a local hang- 
man—he merely participated, did what he was 
told. His operations only extended to Lyons and 
its surroundings. Yet if Klaus Barbie was not “im- 
portant,” his trial is. It can serve a vital purpose, 
for future generations and for our own. Certain 
witnesses have to be heard; certain truths have to 
be uttered, repeated. Will they clarify the mystery 
of what happened? It does not seem possible. The 
determination of the killer to kill, the passivity of 
the bystander are likely to remain incomprehensi- 
ble. There is something about this Event that 
eludes rational thought. Only those who were there know what 
it meant to be there. The others can, at best, come close to the 
gate. There they must stop. They will never see the fire. They 
will never witness the sight of children thrown into flames alive. 
They will never experience the fear of selections for the execu- 
tion chambers. Knowledge can be shared; experience cannot. 
Surely not in matters related to Auschwitz. 

Still, we must hear the testimonies, from the victims, and 
from Klaus Barbie himself. For in the end they may help us to 
understand the deeper motivations of a Nazi killer who chose to 
make himself the enemy of those children and who even now 
thinks of himself as innocent. Was he normal, like Eichmann? 
Human, perhaps? 

Poor humanity. o 
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be probably don't 
think ofa piece of 
cardboard as a high-tech- 
nology peripheral. 

But this simple AT&T 
cardboard template helps 


Suddenl 
there are 250 


release the considerable 
computer power latent in 
a common telephone. 

Because behind every 
telephone is not just com- 
munications technology, 
but computer technology, 
as well. 

In fact, the people at 
AT&T Bell Laboratories are 
merging these technolo- 
gies so that voice and data 





can share the same net- 
works. 

One example of their 
success is AT&T Unified 
Messaging (which employs 
the cardboard template 
shown). This allows busi- 
nesses to...well, unify 
all their data and voice 
communications. 

And not just between 
AT&T phones and AT&T 
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million 


more computers 
in America. 
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computers. It welcomes all 
denominations. 

The result is that you 
don't have to be at the PC 
in your office to get your 
electronic mail. With AT&T 
Unified Messaging, you 
can also access your mail 
from any phone any where. 
Asynthesized voice reads 
it to you. 

Now that voice and 
data can share the same 
networks, information is 
more accessible, more 
usable and, therefore, more 
valuable than ever before. 

You see, data networks 
not only move information 
instantly, they can also in- 
terpret it, rearrange it and 
apply it in the most useful 
way. All automatically. 

And though the bene- 
fits of data networking 
are still fairly new, people 
everywhere already take 
them for granted. 

Automatic bank tellers, 
the new flexible invest 
ment accounts and justin- 
time manufacturing are 
only a few examples. The 
potential is tremendous. 

And as phones grow 
more powerful and com- 
puters grow more sociable, 
the benefits to all of us will 
grow only more abundant. 
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Viginia Slims re are ors the 
first womens jam session of 1908. 
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8 mg"’tar:’ 0.6 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Feb.’85 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Cigarette 
Smoke Contains Carbon Monoxide. 
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